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TO GEORGE CADBURY. 


I F men unborn should kno\v a day 
Whereof the toiling-time is sweet, 

And labour doffs her weeds of grey 
And stands as poppies in the wheat 
Glad-coloured, unabashed and free, 

And men exult in all they do, 

Not nnremembered then shall be 
The dreams you dreamt might yet come true. 

When laughter fills the daily round, 

And work is held a holy thing, 

When mill and loom catch up the sound 
Of folk who fashion while they sing, 

And men and women toil, strong-thewed. 

Where apples redden in the sun, 

Untroubled then of hate or feud 

Your work shall stand, your cause be won, 

JOHX DR INK WATER. 

The dedication to an ” Eng:lisli Medley,*" 
a pastoral pageant produced at the 
Works Summer Party 

191 K 
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GEORGE CADBURY. 

T he beloved chief of Cadbury Brothers Limited passed away on Tuesday afternoon. 
October 24th, 1922. He entered his 84th year on September 19th last, and this year 
completed 68 years of active association with the business which had been built 
up so largely by his genius and energy. 

Our loss is immeasurable. What it means to the large number with whom he came 
closely in contact at Bournville it is impossible to express in words. That personal loss 
cannot be replaced, and his presence among us will be missed by thousands who loved and 
revered him. Our consolation is in the fragrant memory of his life of goodness, in his love 
for humanity, which will remain for us an inspiration, and in the great work he accomplished, 
which, still instinct with his spirit, is destined to go on. 


AS recorded in the November number of 
/A the Bournville Works Magazine, the 
news of George Cadbury’s death was 
conveyed at once to Bournville Works a little 
while after most of the employees had left 
work. He passed away, as we heard from 
the Manor House, “ as the five-o'clock ‘ bull ’ 
sent the people home "—words across the 
telephone from one of his sons which told of 
the quick thought of the closer mourners for 
those who had always been foremost in the 
lost one’s thoughts, and who they knew had 
been sharing their anxieties and would share 
their bitter grief. 

The sad news was not unexpected, for it 
had been known for many weeks previously 
that his strength was failing. At a large 
meeting of representatives of the workpeople 
called first thing on the following morning 
Mr. W, A. Cadbury said : 

"We have lost one who was near and dear 
to us. I think you all knew how critical was 
Mr, George Cadbury’s health for some 
months past. Up to the end of last week he 
was mentally very bright, able to take drives 
through the village, to see his secretary, and 
dictate his letters. There was a distinct 
failing on Sunday ; on Monday he was worse 


and unconscious for a good deal of the day. 
He said good-night to Mrs. Cadbury on 
Monday night, and I think that was his last 
hour of consciousness. He passed away 
without pain after about twenty-four hours' 
unconsciousness.” 

A message of sympathy was sent to the 
family, which read; 

" At a meeting held this juoriiiiig yf the Staff, 
Foremen and Forewomen, and Slen's and Women’.s 
Councils, the following resolution, representing the 
whole of the employees of Cadbury Brothers 
Limited, was passed ■ 

' Tlie workers of Cadbury Brothers Limited 
liave lieard with deep sorrow of the death of 
their great and beloved leader, George Cad hmy, 
and desire to e.^press to Mrs, Cadbury, his 
children, and all the members of his family, 
their heartfelt sympathy.’ ’’ 

At a meeting of the Men's and Women's 
Councils for the discussion of steps to be 
taken at the Works a resolution was passed 
that a message should also be sent to the 
family, which read as follows :— 

The Bouniville Works Men's and Women's 
Councils learn with deep regret of the passing of our 
dear friend and leader, IMr. George Cadbury. 

"No words of ours can e.xpress the feeling of 
sorrow at our loss, nor can words ever fvUh' express 
the high sense of adniiratimi in which one and all 
hold his life and works. 
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" Our consolation and yours is to be found in 
the worthy example he set us, and in the knowledge 
that the result of his work will live on. 

” His life cannot help but inspire us all to 
nobler lives and greater deeds of service.” 

At eleven o'clock the same morning two 
minutes’ silence was observed throughout the 
factory as a mark of respect, for prayer, and 
for thankfulness for the great life that had 
been lived. The signal was given by a blast 
from the ” bull,” the factory power being cut 
off in all departments. Two minutes' silence 
was also observed at 9.30 in the evening by 
the night workers. 

It was not possible for all the workers to 
participate in the solemn occasion of the 
afternoon. By the kind thought of Mrs. 
Cadbury and the family an invitation was 
given to employees with over thirty years of 
service and to pensioners and their wives to 
visit the Manor House, an invitation which 
was accepted by a large number. That last 
look at the beloved friend and master whose 
soul had passed on, and that impression 
of stately tranquillity will remain an un¬ 
forgettable memory. 

At the first meeting of the Works Coun¬ 
cil following on George Cadbury's death 
W. A. M. Beard paid the following tribute to 
his memory ;—- 

“ We meet this morning under the 
shadow of a great loss. Our beloved leader 
has been called to higher service. If we look 
around for some record of his achievements, 
some monument of his labours, I do not 
think we shall look so much to these great 
works his business genius created and main¬ 
tained, or to the beautiful village with its 
schools and place of worship, the glorious 
fruit of a noble dream, or to his mimbciiess 
benefactions, known and unknoum. Rather 
shall we look to the thousands of happy 
homes and hearts that he made the wide 
world over; to the lives of broken men and 
women to whom he brought hope and 
new life by his unfailing sympathy and 
love: to the little children into whose 
darkened lives he brought, not a ray of 
sunshine, but a flood of glory ! Many and 
more eloquent tongues than mine have 
and will testify to his greatness and worth. 


His life will become a classic, and generations 
yet unborn will find in it an inspiration and 
incentive to a noble life. But there is one 
aspect of his life which peculiarly affects us 
here. An ancient writer has said, ‘ The great 
man is he that does not lose his child’s 
heart.’ Great as were the outstanding 
qualities of his character, this trait remained 
peculiarly his own. He took a personal 
interest in his employees. It could be truly 
said of him as of his Master, ' He went about 
doing good.' Wliat his hand found to do he 
did it with his might, and to the end of 
conscious life kept it up. Might I in closing 
plead for a continuance of his spirit. In a 
great commercial enterprise there is always a 
danger that the human and spiritual element 
will be submerged. If all of us could catch 
something of the depth of meaning in the 
old words that ‘ Here we have no continuing 
city,’ we should look at life in its true per¬ 
spective and harmony, and peace and success 
would abide and continue in these Works.” 

PUBLIC EXPRESSIONS .AND MESSAGES 
OF SYMPATHY. 

The esteem in which George Cadbury was 
held was evidenced in the flow of tributes 
and records of his life and work which 
appeared throughout the daily press on the 
morning following his death and during the 
succeeding days. Elsewhere we have gathered 
together a number of extracts selected to 
show from divergent points of view the 
estimate formed of his personality and 
character. 

Personal tributes and messages of syni- 
pathy received are too numerous to detail. 
On the day following his death the Queen, 
who has always closely followed George 
Cadburjf’s housing experiments and interested 
herself in his social work, telegraphed to 
Mis. Cadbury ; 

'■ Grieved to hear of the death of yoiar husband, 
and send you and your family my sincere sympathy." 

Mr. Lloyd George wared : 

“ Deeply regret death of your esteemed 
husband. I have always felt great regard and 
admiration for his lofty character, and deplore his 
loss as that of an old friend.” 
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Earl Beauchamp wrote : 

" We can ill aiford to lose one who set so high 
an example in all the affairs of life, and especially 
in the use of wealth. Both his private and his 
public life were most valuable for the high standard 
xvhich he set. Would that we were all more like 
him in the simplicity and the nobility of his life.** 

Mr. E, J, Full wood, one of the Organising 
Secretaries of the Adult School Union, wrote : 

** The story of his work as an Adult School 
leader—the fact that for 54 years or so he was to 
be found at his School at 7 o'clock in the morning, 
quite unconscious all the time that he was doing 
anything out of the common, entering into close 
fellowship with all sorts and conditions of men, 
knowing that all men, rich and poor, learned and 
ignorant, are sons of the Father, is a story of never- 
failing interest and inspiration/' 

Sir Herbert Austin, on board the Aqui- 
tania on his way home from America, sent a 
message to the Firm: 

“ Please accept sincere sympathy in the loss of 
yotir Chairman—one of the best men Birmingham 
ever had," 

The International Garden Cities Federa¬ 
tion wired to Mr. George Cadbury, junior; 

" The Federation meeting to-day at Rheims 
express’deep regret at death of your revered father. 
His work lives in the renaissance of this city and 
the bettor housing of the peoples of the world,” 

Many hundreds of other messages were 
received from people all over the world, 
including: General Bramwell Booth, Sir 
John Simon, Mrs. S. A. Barnett, Lord 
Leverhulme, Lord and Lady Aberdeen, Sir 
Arthur Steel Maitland, the Bishop of Bir¬ 
mingham, Bishop of Worcester, Bishop of 
Norwich, Bishop Gore, Dr, F, B. Meyer, 
Rev. Thos. Nightingale {Secretary of the 
National Free Church Council), Rev. Sidney 
Berry, Dr. R. C. Gillie, Principal Gar vie, 
and Principal Grant Robertson. 

MEMORIAL SERVICES. 

It was George Cadbury’s own wish tnac 
his remains should be cremated, and he left 
directions in his will to this effect. The 
cremation took place at Perry Barr on 
Saturday morning, October 28th, and the urn 
containing the ashes will be placed at a later 
date in a memorial to be erected on the 


Bournville Village Green. On the same 
morning a meeting was held at the Meeting 
House in Bull Street, attended largely by 
members of the Society of Friends and by 
Mrs. Cadbury and the family, At this 
meeting Dr. Fox, speaking of George 
Cadbury’s life, said, " Perhaps the greatest 
thing that can be said of him is that he 
increased the sum of love in the world,” 
Sir George Newman gave thanks for^ " the 
buoyant, courageous, triumphant life of 
which we have been witnesses,” and added : 
” George Cadbury became in the city a 
famous citizen. He belonged in a direct line 
to the pioneers and leaders of Binningham, 
and became, too, a prince of commerce—the 
very happy paternal employer of a vast 
company whom he looked upon as friends 
and fellow-workers." 

At a service held in London, arranged by 
the National Free Church Council, to honour 
the memories of George Cadbury and Sir 
William P. Hartley, whose deaths had 
occurred in the same week. Dr. Scott Lidgett 
spoke of the two captains of industry as 
“ extending princely generosity while pur¬ 
suing great commercial enterprises without 
the tarnish and the spirit of greed," 

In numerous pulpits in the country, and 
in churches of many denominations, tributes 
were paid on the following Sunday to George 
Cadbury's memory and his work. 

THE MEMORIAL SERVICE AT 
BOURNVILLE. 

None of us will et^er forget that scene on 
the Village Green at the memorial service 
held at Bournville. Here some sixteen 
thousand people gathered to pay their 
sorrowful tribute to the memory of the man 
they loved, and to give thanks for his great 
life. The meeting place was a fitting one in 
that here, where his dust will he, is the 
centre of the village which has so often been 
called the most fitting monument to his 
memory. Here stands, too, the symbol of 
Bournville employees' own affection and 
gratitude—the Rest House they erected in 
1914 in commemoration of Mr. and Mrs. 
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George Cadbury's silver wedding. Around 
the walls of this building were set out over 
two hundred wreaths and floral tributes. 
These came from far and near^—from the 
family and relatives, from employees both 
present and past^ from tlie branch factories 
and offices, and from societies and clubs at 
the Works who felt impelled to send also as 
bodies, from servants in the home. Tributes 
from Messrs. Fry and the institutions at 
Bristol marked the esteem of the allied firm 
and their employees. Associations and bodies 
of all kinds were represented in this beautiful 
symbol—adult schoefls, business firms, neigh* 
bouring colleges, schools, churches, brother¬ 
hoods, the local police division, and the 
Bournville shopkeepers. The respect of the 
press was shown by floral tributes from such 
different organs as tlie Tmes Fub/isking 
Company, the Pall Mall Gazelle, the Evening 
Keios, the Press Assovialion, and the Daily 
the employees of the last sending two 
beautiful pedestals of massed flowers, while 
gifts came from various departments. The 
Rouniville employees' chaplet of crimson 
roses—' With love,” stood just behind a 
marble bust of George Cadbury set in the 
entrance of the building. Two of the wreaths 
echoed touchingly a recent deed of kindness 
and gratitude- one from the Austrian 
children who were cared for at Bourn ville 
during their country’s distress, the other 
from the children of Tyrol, The former, 
tied with the national colours, was inscribed, 
“ To the revered memory of Mr. George 
Cadbury, the life-long friend of all nations. 
Blessed are the peacemakers.” These and 
the little sprays of flowers which had been 
laid there reverently by tiny Bourn ville 
children unobserved seemed to express alone 
the sincerity and affection which that massed 
wealth of flowers stood for. It was estimated 
that during the week-end stime ^thirty- 
thousand people visited Bournville^^to sec 
this beautiful expression of love. 

The service began at two o'clock, but by 
half-past twelve large crowds had already 
gathered. In the interval fav'Oiirite hymn 
tunes of George ('adbiiry u^ere played on the 
carillon near by —the beautiful bells he 


himself gave to the village —and hymns and 
sacred music were rendered by the Works 
Choir and Band, In order that the Hoiirji 
tulle employees and the village children, as 
well as the guests, should be sure of accom¬ 
modation. four enclosures were barricaded 
off, and the avenues to the Green were closed 
to the public until these were admitted, 
everyone, however, being enabled to pass by 
the Rest House after the service. 

With the arrival of the family. Dr. Henry 
T. Hodgkin, who was to deliver the address, 
stepped on to the dais, followed hy Mr. 
John W. Hoyland, and the Rev. R. Creed 
Meredith, Vicar of Bournville. 

The service opened with the hymn, ” Ihe 
sands of time are sinking,” followed bv 
passages from the 14th and loth of St. John's 
Gospel. The clear voice carried far — 

" He that hath 2^1 v command men tii, and 
keepeth them, he it is that lovoth : and he that 
loveth Me shall be loved of My Father, and I wdll 
love him, and will manifest Myself to him/* 

Who could liear these words and not 
think of their fulfilment in the life whose 
earthly end had come ? 

And again— 

'' 1 go to prepare a place for you.'* 

The address by Dr. Hodgkin brought the 
minds of all into intense focus on the 
character and life of George Cadbury, So 
vividly was the soul of the man presented in 
those words that we have ventured to chocjse 
them as the chief written tribute standing to 
his memory in these piiges, that they may 
remain permanently for our inspiration. 

For many the hymn for the children was 
almost more than w^e could bear : 

“ 1 think when I read that sweet story of old/' 

A sense of all that is tenderest in 
Imman life trembled through that thnuig, 
born of childhood memories and the innocence 
of the w'^ords we sang ; and w-e thought not 
only of George Cadbury's love for children, 
but of the childlike simplicity of his own 
big nature. 

An interval for silent prayer followed, 
and the sustained and absolute silence of 
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those thousands gathered for one purpose, 
was, perhaps, the most impressive thing in 
the ceremony. The silence was broken by a 
spoken prayer of thankfulness for the life 
that had been lived, and for comfort for those 
near and dear. 


Another hymn, " For all the Saints who 
from thoir labours rest,” with its note of 
triumph, and the benediction, pronounced by 
the Vicar of Bournville, brought to a close a 
service, which though simple to the extreme in 
its form, in the intensity of its meaning had 



THK MR MORI AL SRRVICR AT BOURN VILLE, 
October 28th, 1«22. 

Thr scene on the Village Green. 
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united a vast assemblage as one being in 
hononring the dead. 

The members of the family present at the 
memorial service were : 

Mrs. George Cadbnry, Mr. and MrtJ. Edward 
Cadbury, Mr. and Mrs. George Cadbnry, junior, 
their sotis^ George W. and J. Christopher, and 
daughter, Mary; Mr, and Mrs. Henry Cadbury 
and their son, Anthony ; Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth 
Wilson* and their daughters, Amie, Barbara and 
Henrietta ; Mr, and Mrs. B. F. Crosfield and their 
son, George Bertram, and daughter, Margaret ; 
Mr. Laurence J. Cadbury, Mr, G, Norman Cadbury, 
Mr. and Mrs. G* Hoyland, ilajor and Mis. Egbert 
Cadbur 5 ^ Mr. and Mrs. W. E, Greeves, Miss Ursula 

Cadbur3r^ 

Tht^ relatives included :— 

Mrs, Caroline Barrow, Mrs. Graham, Air. and 
Mrs. J, V, Hoyland, Mr. Robert Taylor, Mr. John 
Taylor, Mr. Knox Taylor, Atr. Joseph Clarke, Miss 
Marjorie Clarke, Miss Joy Clarke. Mrs. Jessie 
Clarke, Aliss D. A. Cadbury and Mr. Paul S. Cadburj^ 
(represeuting Mr. and Mrs. Barrow Cadbury, who 
were absent abroad), Mr. and Mrs. William A, 
Cadbury and their sons, John, Alan and Brandon, 
and their daughter, Constance* Mr, and Mrs. Richard 
Cadbury and their son, Davdd, Mr. and Mrs. Arnold 
Butler, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Woodall, Mr. Fred 
Bradley, the Misses Caroline and Emma Cadbury* 
Mr, and Mrs. Louis Barrow* Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Barrow, Mr. and Airs. Harrison Barrow, Miss Ada 
Barrow (of I^ncastcr), Aliss Florence Barrow, 
Air, Theodore Neild, Mr. R. C. Gibbins, Air. Robert 
Lloyd Gibbins, Mrs. Arthur Smith* Mr. and Mrs. 
John Gibbins, Air. William Gibbins, Aliss Gibbiiis, 
Mr. W. W. Gibbins, Air. Williani Cai 5 h. 

The large attendance of representatives 
of religious and other organisations, delegates 
of public offices and national institutions, 
and others, makes it difficult to preveril 
omissions, but among those who signified 
their intention of being present, or who were 
represented, were the following : 

Tlie Lord Alayor and T-ady Mayoress of Bir¬ 
mingham (Alderman and Airs David Davis), with 
the Town Clerk (Air. F. H* C. Wiltshire), many 
Aldermen, Councillors and civic officers ; Sir George 
Ne%Yman (Chief Medical Officer, Alinistry of Health). 
Sir Gill> 2 rt Barling and Professor Sir Wm. Ashley 
{Birmingham University), the Kt. Hon. ]. \V. 
Wilson, Sir James Curtis (Birmingham Unioii), and 
Air. C. Pelham Lane. 

.Vlderman F. C. Clayton, Alderman J. 11. 
Lloyd, Air. Joseph Sturge, Air. John Glaisyer, Mr. 
Wilfred Soutlmll, Atr. Allan Tarigye, Mr. H. 
AVnitc, LP-» Air. Henry Lloyd Wilson, and many 
other representatives of the Society of Friends. 


Representatives of the London Evangelical Free 
Church Council (Rev. S. Chadwick. Rt. Hon. T. R. 
Ferens, and Rev. Tiios. Nightingale) ; Birmingham 
Evangelical Free Church Council (Professor W. F. 
Lofthousc and Rev. R. A. West) ; West Midland 
Evangelical Free Church Council; Church of 
England (the Rector of Birmingham, Rev. R. 
Creed Meredith, and Rev* A. Grove, Bournville) ; 
the Hebrew Church; Salvation Army (Com¬ 
missioner Kitelling, representing General Booth, 
and local officers) : Unitarian Church* 

Natl on nl Sunday School Union; BirminghaTTr 
Suncia}" School Union ; Birmingham Y.M.C*A, : 
British and Foreign Bible Society ; United Kingdom 
Alliance, I*oiidon and Birmingham; Birmingham 
Cripples Union , Hospital Saturday Fund (Sir 
David Brooks) ; Birmingham Band of Hope 
Union ; Pearson s Fresh Air Fund ; ALW.C.A . : 
Lozells Street Mission ; Midland Temperance 
League ; National Anti-Sweating T.eague ; several 
members of Mr, Cadbury's Bristol Street Afenk 
Adult School (Class XlV.j ; National Housing and 
Town Planning Council (Mr. 11. R* Aldridge and 
Mr. F* M Elgood) ; National Temperance League ; 
National Adult School Council : Alidland Adult 
School Union ; Tiidependent Order of Recliabites. 

Institute of Certified Grocers (Mr. C. L* T* 
Beediiiig)* 

Air, A. G* Gardiner (late Editor Daily News)* 
Air. Stuart Hodgson (Editor Daily News), Air. 
Wilsou Pope (Editor The Siar). with other repre¬ 
sentatives of editorial and printing departments. 

Selly Oak Colleges—Woodhrookc [Air aiKl Afrs. 
Francis St urge, L.P*) ; Kings mead (Mr. and Airs. 
John W. Hoyland) ; Wes thill (Mr, George H. 
Archibald) ; Fircroft (Dr. \V. F. Harvey) ; Carey 
Flail (Aliss Christina Irvine) ; with representatives 
of Committees, Tutors, and Lectvirers. Head- 
Teachers and Staffs of the Bouniville Elementary 
and Day Continuation Schools and the School of Art. 

Bourn ville ATorning and Evening Aleetmg ; 
Sunday School : Rarochiai Church Council: Alms¬ 
houses ; Shopkeepers' Association ; Bouniville 
Tenants Ltd.; Village Council; and other local 
bodies and residents. 

Worcester Liberal Council ; Stourbridge Libera 
Council ; Birmingham Liberal Association. 

Birmingham and Afidland Institute: Bir¬ 
mingham Medical Alission. 

J* S. Fry A- Sons, Ltd* (Air. Roderick J. Fry 
and Mr. A. F*. Cater) : Rowntrcc tt Co., Ltd. (Mr. 
B* Scebohm Rowntree) ; James Pascall* Ltd. (Air 
Sydney Pascall) ; SKsons A Cn., Ltd. [Mr* W* 
Sisson) : Alaracas Valley Estate (Air. Stanhope 
Lovell) ; AreVitie ^ Price* Ltd. (Air* Chas. Price, 
formerly of Bounudlle) : C. AI* and C. Woodhouse, 
London (Mr* Ernest Woodhouse and Air. Leech), 
together with representatives of other firms. 
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A great many others wrote expressing 
their regret at their inability to be present, 
including Lord and Lady Parmoor, the Bishop 
of Birmingham, and Mrs. Helen Alexander. 

Many were also present at the London 
^^lemoriM Service who were unable to be at 
Bourn ville. Among them were the Rev, 
Dr, J. Scott Lidgett and the Rev. Dr. R. C. 
Gillie (who conducted the service), Lord 
Leverhulme, Mr. J. Gomer Berry, the Re\'. 
Carey Bonner, and representatives of 
religious, social and temperance organisations. 

All employees received invitations, and 
representatives attended from all the branch 
factories. Employees in South Africa and 
Australia were represented by Mr. C. H. 
Browx. Practicallj? all the Firm’s Repre¬ 
sentatives of over thirty years’ service 
attended, and many others. Among former 
Representatives was Mr. Henry Brewin, the 
oldest of those who have been in the Firm’s 
service, who commenced his duties in 1866, 
Mr. Simeon Hall, Mr, A. Britten, Mr. E. 
Ward, and Mr. C. L. Edwards. Many others 


who have retired were present from near and 
far, among the latter being Mr. G. W. Brice, 
whose service started in 1872, Miss F. Price, 
Miss S. Pumphrey, and Mr. H. E. Johnson, 
the. fomier head of the Bourn ville offices. 

Mrs. George Cadbury, who, early in her 
bereavement, left home for the South of 
France to be with a brother who was lying 
ill, was unable to acknowledge individually 
the hundreds of messages of s^-rapathy at 
once. She therefore expressed her gratitude 
through the press " for these tributes to the 
character, achievements, and ‘ noble sim¬ 
plicity of life ’ of one whose practical devotion 
to the needs of the world was inspired by a 
corresponding devotion to his interpretation 
of the will of God.” ” In this dark hour of 
history,” she added, " when men are seai'ch- 
ing for truth and a living faith, may it not be 
an inspiration to know that the secret of his 
Ufe was a belici in the reality of God as a 
Father, in the ultimate triumph of goodness, 
and in a vision of the Divine in every man— 
a taith that was upheld by daily mystical 
communion with the Lord Jesus Christ.” 



This record of the life of the beloved chief of the linn of Cadbury Brothers 
Ltd. has been prepared as a memento for Bourn ville employees. It is written 
in the first place for them, and is in a considerable measure the product of joint 
labour on their part. In view of the intimate treatment of many sections it is 
felt that this, its main purpose, should be made clear to others it may reach. 















AN APPRECIATION. 

From the address by Dr, H. T. HODGKIN, M.A., M.B,,* at 
the Bourntdlle Memorial Service. 


W E think to-day of George Cadbury, 
not chiefly as the great captain of 
industry, the successful man of 
business, not cliiefly as one who initiated 
great schemes for the good of humanity. 
Though he was all of these, we think of him as 
one who, to very many of us here, was a 
friend, as the friend of those who worked for 
him in this place, and as one who showed to 
them a power of friendship which few 
scarcely show at all beyond the circle of their 
own relations. We think of him, I might 
almost say, as the father of this great com¬ 
munity, and we think of him even more as a 
man of God, a man whose reli^on was his 
life, and whose life was his religion. 

Let me mention a few things that have 
impressed themselves upon my mind. 

First, I think of George Cadbury as a 
man, a man who through the long years of 
hard work, though they were crowned with 
achievement, was first of all a man. No 
barrier did he allow to spring up, neither his 
success nor his wealth, nothing did he allow 
to spring up between himself and his fellow 
men, because in his heart he was a man, a 
humble man, a man of God. 

I think, secondly, of George Cadbury as a 
man of vision. He was one who dreamed 
great dreams, not for himself, but for others. 
He dreamed of a Garden City, where men 
should live in their own homes and enjoy 
their gardens, and here we see what that 
dream means. He dreamed of a factory 

* Dr. H, T. Hodgkin is Honorary Secretary 
of the Friends' Foreign Mission Association. He 
has lived in China as a missionary, and will shortly 
be returning to take up the Secretaryship of the 
newly-formed National Christian Councib 


where men would not simply be as employer 
to employed, but as friends labouring 
together in mutual confidence for the service 
of man. 

He dreamed of a College in which men 
might gather from all parts of the world, and 
from all religious sections, and study together 
the deep things of God and the service of 
man. He dreamed of a great paper that 
might stand for purity of life and peace in 
the world. He dreamed of how he could 
help little children, and the cripples, and 
bring to those joyless lives the sense of joy. 

I like to think that his dream w'as not 
confined to those immediately around him. 
In the last months and years of his life his 
dreams travelled especiaUy to far-off China. 
He had a vision of a new China. He made 
it possible to build in that far-off country a 
College for women. Within a few days of 
his death I was by his bedside, and he was 
speaking to me of his hopes for the new 
Council of Christians in that land, and 
helping that Council by his gifts. All these 
things he did, not because men asked him, 
but he thought of them himself. He had 
dreams that included all the nations of the 
earth. 

I think of George Cadbury as a man of 
purpose. These W'cre no idle dreams that 
men may dream and speak of, but they were 
woven into the facts of life. Against mis¬ 
understanding and opposition he made these 
dreams real. He was one whose life was 
dominated by the great ambition to serve his 
fellow-men and to serve his God. He was 
not one who, having put his hand to the 
plough, would look back, and because of that 
purposefulness, because of that set purpose, 
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we see these scliemes in their fulhlment, and 
not simply during his lifetime, for he planned 
for a larger future. 

And then I think of George Cadbury as 
one who dared to trust his fcllow-men. Few 
things have impressed themselves more upon 
my mind than that trust. For he put his 
efforts into work which he did not wish to 
dominate or control himself, but which he 
was prepared to leave to other men without 
needless restrictions and restraints. And so 
we see that work, not simply the work of 
one life, but going on into the future. He 
called out from men the best that was in 
them, for he helped them to see what their 
own possibilities were, because he laid on 
them the duty of doing things themselves. 
How many a man is a better man because 
George Cadbury dared to trust him ! 

I think of George Cadbury as a man of 
wide sympathies. In the early days in the 
Adult School he met with men from different 
walks of life, and he found, in one and all, 
something that was in his own heart. He 
was with them in their struggles and their 
temptations, he was with them in their 
sorrows and iu their joys. 

I think of his sympathy—although he 
was a true member of the Society of Friends— 
with many in other Churches, of his work for 
the Free Churches, for the Anglican Church, 
for the Salvation Army. I think of how 
George Cadbury rejoiced to see in the 
Colleges here other Churches coming in and 
having their place along with Friends in one 
great community, under the banner of 
Christ. He believed in other men and 
sympatMsed with them. . I might say, surely, 
of him, what was said of John Wesley, the 
world was his parish, and we might coin the 
phrase and speak of him as a " Quaker- 
Cathohe.” 

And, lastly, I think of George Cadbury as 
a man who loved. What was it gave him 
the heart to sympathise with others ? It 
was his love, something that went down 
deeper than mere interest, something that 
touched the common human chord. George 
Cadbury cared about men and women. He 
felt with them as though he himself were 


standing in with them, And so here we may 
write his epitaph—and what greater can we 
write ?—in this wise, " He greatly loved.” 

And why did he love ? He loved 
because he had caught the secret of love 
from Jesus Christ. 

What was it that made George Cadbury 
set himself against the many obstacles which 
so often harden men's hearts ? What was 
it that made him able to dream great dreams 
and carry them to fulfilment ? What was it 
that quickened his sympathies ? What was 
it that gave his hand its skill ? Surely those 
who knew George Cadbury know the answer 
without any doubt. It was the Grace of 
God. He was one who had a simple and 
aI>sohitely childlike faith in Christ. Not 
afraid of truth, eager to discover all that 
might shed light upon the meaning of the 
Gospel, he bore through all his life that 
simple faith, that childlike spirit that made 
him a friend of every little child. There 
may be those who scoff at such a faith, but 
do we not know that though men may not 
be able to bring such a faith into their 
philosophies, when they stand face to face 
with one like George Cadbury they are bound 
to admit that here is a fact, a scientific fact 
which must be reckoned with—a man who 
lived as he lived—passed on in quiet to the 
end, in sure confidence through faith in the 
Son of God, who loved him and gave Himself 
for him. There is a fact, whatever you may 
say about your philosophies, there is a fact 
w'hich we must deal with. 

While our hearts beat wuth sympathy, 
surely his spirit is with us. While no words 
can tell what we feel of sympathy for his 
loved ones, I know that he would bid us 
rejoice above all things. I know that his 
courageous spirit would call us to take up 
the task that he has laid down, and in the 
thought of that life that has been lived 
among us to dedicate ourselves afresh to 
God ; to live more simply, more truly, more 
humbly, to believe with the childlike faith 
which w'e saw in him ; to live with the great 
hope which he had, when he saw in men 
such infinite possibilities—when he saw God 
in them. 
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SOME BOURNVILLE APPRECIATIONS. 


By W. DAVENPORT. 

ROM the great heart of George Cadbury 
there welled a veritable mountain spring 
of kindly purpose, and it is a happy 
exercise for the imagination to try to picture 
the widening, deepening stream as it has 
meandered among the various interests of 
human life—gathering volume with the 
years, and bringing light and warmth to 
more lives than realised the source of the 
influence that blessed them. To meet him 
was to step into a ray of sunshine, and to 
feel a glow of human kindliness beyond 
expression, 

“Jlemory’s lamps are always lighted," 
As we think of this and that incident of our 
touch with him ; how he dismissed us on 
our first journey with words of counsel and 
hope, and somehow gave us to feel that we 
represented an influence as well as the 
material interests of a business; how 
cheerily he alw'ays met us whenever w'e came 
back, and how the knowledge of his wishes 
has helped us to do the right thing in many 
a moment of doubt. 

Happily he knew of our love for him 
while he w'as with us, for there W'as that in 
him which broke through an Englishman’s 
native reserve and enabled us to let him 
know something of our affection ; we said it 
while he was here, and we can therefore 
repeat it the better to-day. 

by H. E. JOHNSON. 

THINK the chief characteristic with 
which T associated Mr. George Cadbury 
was his wonderful cahnness of spirit. I 
used to notice it forty years ago wlien I was 
a young man in the Boiinivillc Ofllce, and he 
was in the prime of a vigorous manhood. 


The business was growing at a tremendous 
rate, and the weight of responsibility rested 
upon him and his brother Ricliai'd Cadbury. 
They had a personal touch not only with the 
employees, but with most of the details of the 
business, in addition to directing the main 
policy of the firm. Through it all he was 
calm and collected, never in a hurry, and 
always ready to give its due consideration to 
each matter as it arose. It seemed as if he 
took his cue from the quiet morning readings, 
which he generally conducted, and that their 
spirit remained with him throughout the busy 
day. His motto might well have been, "He 
that belie vet h shall not make haste." Years 
afterwards when I was permitted to know 
more of the inner workings of the great 
business, and realised something of the 
immense driving force which kept all the 
intricate machinery going, I marvelled at the 
quiet mind which was at the centre of things 
and presided with such calm dignity over all 
deliberations. 

His prescience was really wonderful, 
and it is hard to say how much the business 
owes to his wise forecasting of the result of a 
proposed policy. In the "high politics” of 
business, when his mind was made up that a 
certain course was the right one to pursue, 
he moved forward without flurry or hesitation, 
and he inspired those who had to carry out 
the decisions of the firm with something of 
his own confidence in the ultimate result. I 
remember an instance which occurred many 
years ago, when the firm took one of those 
epoch - making decisions, such as in all 
spheres of life fill the fearful with doubt and 
misgiving. I had to see him about some of 
the work to be done, and he told me w'hat 
had influenced him in coming to a decision, 
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and how he felt sure the thing would work 
out. In a very short time he was completely 
justified, and it was proved that his clearness 
of vision had forecasted the exact course of 
events. 

He was very natural, and was always 
the same unassuming gentleman wherever 
he might he. He was thoroughly at home 
in the company of his workpeople, and 
met the highest in the land with the same 
simple dignity. When he had to talk about 
that which will make his name stand high 
among the benefactors of the race, the 
founding and development of the Garden 
City of Bourn ville, his mind was always 
centred on the thing itself as an object lesson 
to the country, and not at all on himself as 
the founder of the beneficent scheme. 
Worldly honours had no attraction for him, 
and, so long as his own conscience approved, 
he cared nothing for the censure of those who 
did not understand his motives. Wealth 
was his, but he valued it only as a means for 
benefiting his fellows, and ostentatious show 
was absolutely repellent to him. At the 
Works there was always an open way to him 
for those who required help and advice, and 
lie never willingly gave way to the difficulty 
of personal contact with his people which 
the great increase in numbers made so 
evident. 

He has left behind an enduring name 
and a fragrant memory, and has bequeathed 
to his country a legacy which points the way 
to an England freed from many of the 
disfiguring and disheartening results of 
modern industrialism. 

By EDWARD J. ORGAN. 

HERE is nothing tragic about the 
passing of George Cadbury. The 
setting of an October sun could not be 
more beautiful. Vibrating through us is a 
note, not of mourning or of sorrow, but 
almost one of triumph. There is no sense 
of failure, nothing left undone. It has been 
given to few men to live so rounded a life, 
not merely in the fulness of years, but in the 
attainment and the very perfection of his 
highest endeavours. To have "built castles 


in Spain and put the foundations under 
them" is not the achievement of every man. 

In what lay his success, wherein the 
wonderful hold on life and things and 
human nature ? He was not a philosopher 
in the academic sense of the word, but a 
simple man whose keen perception anti 
practical grasp of realities brought vision 
where before had been uncertainty and 
darkness. He was never in doubt, whatever 
the issue or the crisis, whether in religion, 
politics, business, or life; he had a remark¬ 
able way of epitomising all human experience 
in a few clear-cut principles. 

It was that quality of quick decision, 
added to his amazing vitality, which went 
far to make the firm of Cadbury what it is 
to-day. Those of us who knew him intimately 
in business will remember the flash of the 
limpid blue eyes, the momentarily heightened 
colour, the stiffening of the right hand as he 
grasped the arm of his chair^—always the 
prelude to those rapid decisions which gave 
him the natural leadership. Probably the 
highest expression of that quality, and of 
the sound judgment that went behind it, is 
to be found in the Boiimvillc Village—the 
almost perfect realisation of a simple ideal. 

But decision and judgment and insight 
are not enough to explain the wonderful hold 
he had on men, and the affection in which he 
was held. His mastery of life was founded 
on his widespread love of humanity. With 
him democracy was not a platitude—not 
merely a creed, but an instinctive feeling. 
He knew no classes : men were men to liim ; 
and if the scales of preference were weighted 
in any direction, it was towards the suffering 
and the needy ; all those handicapped in the 
race of life made a direct appeal to him. 
Nevertheless the spectacle of strong, clean, 
honest, working manhood touched the fibre 
of his being, and the happy laughter of little 
children thrilled him like music. 

He was beloved by all his fellow-workers, 
irrespective of position, age or sex, and even 
in these days he knew an astonishing number 
of them individually. Quick to remark a new 
face, he never forgot an old one. At the 
Firm’s parties people were always more sh}' 
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of each other than of him, and his friendly 
and instant recognition was cherished by 
thousands. At the great noisy gatherings of 
the Youths’ Club, before which j>ersonality 
paled and the strongest speakers quailed, he 
held the boys spellbound while he gave his 
simple direct message. 

By W, PICKARD. 

N the commercial w'orld George Cadbury 
proved not only that morality in business 
was practicable and essential, but gave a 
great lead as to the application of Christian 
principles to industry generally, 

It was my privilege for over twenty 
years to be brought into almost daily contact 
with him on questions concerning some of the 
world's markets, and to observe in his remark¬ 
able grip of the various business problems 
the larger view he would take when the 
welfare of other people was affected. 

Occasionally it happens in important 
business transactions that firms, or in¬ 
dividuals, are unable owing to unforeseen 
circumstances to meet their obligations 
according to the terms of the contract ; such 
cases were met in a spirit of concession and 
goodwill instead of being pressed to the 
extreme limit allowed by trade conditions. 
I remember Mr. George being informed on 
one occasion that a contractor had under¬ 
estimated his costs, and had, therefore, lost 
on his contract. He promptly replied that 
he did not wish to take advantage of an 
agreed price, and that if extra work had been 
necessary, it should be paid for. It is this 
attitude that helps to establish the best 
relations and to lift business to a higher level. 

He had an extraordinary memory for 
past incidents, and for people he had met, 
and would recall with remarkable accuracy 
the events of 40 or 50 years ago. Although 
the number of people at Bournville had 
increased so enormously, he not only remem¬ 
bered the old faces, but showed a real interest 
in the new arrivals. 

One’s mind goes back to the morning 
meetings of years ago, when we assembled 
for a short service, and to his genial presence 
at the Christmas parties, and later the New 


Year and Summer Gatherings. In all these, 
he carried happiness to all who came into 
touch with him. 

These incidents, and many others that 
could be mentioned, are simple illustra'tions, 
but they revealed qualities which helped 
to make up the noble life it has been 
our privilege to witness. 

By CLARA DAVIS 
(For many years his Secretary). 

T is difficult to realise the fact that such 
a potential force in our lives has for ever 
disappeared. Now that he has gone, 
we may begin to measure the space he filled, 
not only amongst us but in the world at 
large._ His personality it is difficult to 
describe. He was alive in every sense, 
always very calm, and constructive by habit. 
He was both earnest and happy of heart ; 
one remembers how quite unexpectedly at 
times his eyes would twinkle with merriment 
and his face ripple with good humour. He 
possessed great kindliness of heart, broad 
human sympathies, tact, combined with a 
wisdom which amounted to genius, personal 
charm, a bearing always characterised by 
dignity, and yet he was a man of great 
commercial foresight and capacity. 

The contents of his daily post-bag bore 
evidence that he kept fully abreast of the 
times in which he lived, and in his corres¬ 
pondence with people of all classes and shades 
of thought, it is almost impossible to realise 
the stimulating influence he brought to bear 
upon them, and the marvellous power he had 
of evoking their enthusiasm on behalf of 
great reforms and great causes. Frequently 
one marvelled how he curiously blended a 
tenacious belief in his own views and princi¬ 
ples with the most gracious sentiment of 
deference to other people's convictions, 
especially towards those reforms which he 
knew to be urgently needed, but was very 
considerate and gracious towards those of 
others. His devotion to the causes of 
justice, religion and righteousness all over 
the world have gained the admiration of 
people belonging to all denominations. 
Perhaps we have liv'ed too near him fuHy to 
appreciate his greatness at its true estimate. 
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George Cadbury's death is a source of 
sorrow to us alb for he was the friend of alb 
Although a capitalist he has at all times 
displayed his sympathies with labour, and 
was ever going out of his way to study the 
welfare of all with whom he came in coritacb 
He needs no memorial built by human hands, 
he has built it himself during his long lifetime, 
a memorial of life's devotion to noble work, 
to a nobleness of purity and love, to a gospel 
which preaches forgiveness, and has cemented 
it with the love of the people. He has left 
his footprints on the sands of time, which 
the centuries can never obliterate—the 
undying hallmark of a noble Englishman. 

By CEPHAS L. EDWARDS, 

T he personality of George Cadbury will 
become a glorious memory to many 
thousands. 

As practical mystic he takes rank among 
the ruling forces of the world, and it is good 
to know that these laurels can be held by 
a quiet Quaker as well as by fighters like 
Cromwell the conqueror. A man of vision, 
lie was yet the most practical of workers ; 
while holding it true that “where no vision 
is the people perish/' he would add that they 
perish equally if none of the vision be realised. 

He counted time by heart throbs— 
feelings, not by figures on a dial/’ nor indeed, 
by the stiff characters set by convention. 
So it was that truth, as he realised it, was of 
a robust order made to stand up in the world. 

The creative spirit of George Cadbury 
said, ‘'Let us make light." 

His idealism was not the vapouring talk 
of a visionary, but an explosive thought that 
fired the activities of life. 

In by-gone times a man died for his 
faith, but, as one once asked pertinently, 
“ Did he live for it too? " George Cadbury 
knew how to live, how to take up an 
idealistic role and fill it with the hard 
facts of life, how to take up the tangled 
threads of earth experience and to interweave 
them into a personality, a character mask, 
behind and through which the Supreme might 
manifest some aspect of itself, 


To the working idealist a wondering 
world has always attributed miracles. 
George Cadbury took it as his business to 
make wildernesses blossom into roses, to 
build God's Kingdom out of Satan's slumdoin. 
As a fitting memorial to the splendid life, 
let us w^ho remain affirm—these miracles 
shall not cease. 

By TOM HACKETT. 

T he thing that has always impressed 
me most forcibly about George 
Cadbury was his wonderfully wide 
vision. When I consider the methods he 
used in order to render assistance to those 
causes to which he had been drawn to 
contribute, 1 am amazed at the far-reaching 
possibilities arising from the same. Instead 
of giving a subscription to help a movement^ 
he invariably started the other way round, 
and gave the lead by putting into operation 
some definite work which would ultimately 
result in removing the cause that made for 
present suffering. This is clearly to be seen 
in such enterprises as the joint colleges at 
Selly Oak and Bouniville, The Woodlands 
Home for Cripples, and the Holiday Home 
for Children. His beneficence thus became 
the basis of permanent effort, in addition to 
being an inducement to others to join in 
and help. 

Another important trait of his character 
was his wide sympathy for the ordinary 
worker. Everywhere he was always prepared 
to concern himself with what appeared to be 
trivial things, but which contributed to the 
good feeling, good health and happiness of 
others. 

He had a great faith in the future, and 
this undoubtedly came out of his wonderful 
confidence in God, He always felt himself 
to be a custodian rather than the owner of 
wealth, and on many occasions expressed 
the feeling of responsibility that this imposed 
on him, a responsibility which I am convinced 
influenced him largely in his general life. 
Whatever he undertook he did thoroughly 
and even details, which were apparently of 
small importance, demanded his attention. 
His was a truly great sooK 
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G eorge CADBURY was bom on 
September 19th, 1839, at 51, Cab 
thorpc Road, Edgbaston. Both on 
his father's and mother's side he came of a 
stock that for two centuries has belonged to 
the Society of Friends, no less than sixteen 
great-great-grand-parents having been ineni^ 
bers of that body. The family was of West 
Country origin, and for many generations 
was settled in East Devonshire.^ Richard 
Tapper Cadbury, George Cadbury's grand¬ 
father, left Exeter in 1782, and was the first 
of the Birmingham branch of the family. 
After apprenticeship to a linen-draper in 
Gloucester, and an association with a firm in 
Gracechiirch Street, London, he commenced 
business in Bull Street, as a silk-mercer and 
draper in 1794, He prospered, and took a 
prominent part in the life of Birmingham, 
being widely respected for his benevolence 
and earnest public service. He was an Overseer 
of the Poor in the disastrous year 1801, and 
was subsequently a Guardian of the Poor, In 
1822 he was appointed a member of the old 
Board of Commissioners (which preceded the 
Town Council), of which body he at length 
became chairman, presiding over its affairs 
for thirty years. He was chairman of the 
Birmingham Fire Office until the time of his 
death. A tall man, of commanding figure 
and manner, he was known as “ King 
Richard/' or "The King of Birmingham/' 
and George Edmonds described him as " the 
Prince of Quakers," 

George Cadbury's father, John, was 
Richard Tapper Cadbury's second son. His 
mother was Candia Barrow, the daughter of 
a Lancaster shipowner, with whose family 
the Cadburys had a double marriage con¬ 
nection, John Cadbury's eldest sister, Sarah, 

Some further particulars are given of the 
Cadbur}' family history in the section entitled The 
Cadbury Ancestry/* page 62 . 


having married Candia Barrow's eldest 
brother, John. One of the Barrow ancestors 
-a Palmer—was burned at the stake 
for conscience sake. Another ancestor—a 
Wheeler—was imprisoned as a Quaker in 
Bedford gaol along with John Bunyan. 

John Cadbury, whom a few of the em¬ 
ployees at Boum^dUe still remember, was, 
like his father, a prominent citizen of Bir¬ 
mingham, He was a member of the Board 
of Commissioners, and was chairman of the 
Committee which conducted the Bill through 
Parliament for the transfer of the powers and 
property of the Commissioners to the Cor¬ 
poration. He was one of the Overseers of 
the Poor, and a Governor of the General 
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51, CALTHORPE ROAD, EDOBASTON, 

Where George Cadbun" Iwm* 

Photo taken m 11)00, when tlie surronndings were mnch altered. 


Hospital. He is remembered as a fine type 
of the old Puritan, and until his death in 
1889 wore the Quaker collarless coat and 
wide-brimmed hat. Though the brightest 
and most cheerful of men he would allow no 
piano in his house, and refused to sit in an 
arm-chair until he was nearly seventy. 
(This last practice George Cadbury once 
confessed, with a twinkle in his eye, he took 
to at thirty, and, illustrating the change of 
the times, he discarded the Quaker attire as 
a young man.) John Cadbury, during his 
membership of the Commissioners, was leader 
in the campaign which sought to remedy the 
smoke nuisance in the town, and in con¬ 
demning the practice of employing climbing- 
b 03 ?s for sweeping chimneys. He was also one 
of the originators of the Temperance move¬ 
ment in Birmingham in the eighteen-thirties. 

In 1824 John Cadbury started business at 
93, 'Bull Street, as a tea and coffee dealer. 
In liis business he was as shrewd as he was 
painstaking, and w'as among the first trades¬ 


men in the town to introduce plate-glass 
windows in mahogany frames, which people 
came from far to see. About 1835 he rented 
a warehouse in Crooked Lane, where he first 
experimented in making cocoa and chocolate 
with pestle and mortar. In 1847 the Great 
Western Railway took down these premises, 
and John Cadbury then removed for a few 
months to Cambridge Street, and from thence 
to Bridge Street. It is interesting to note 
that in 1849, at an exhibition held at Bingley 
Hall (on the site of the present Hall of that 
name), John Cadbury exhibited “ Chocolate, 
Cocoa, and Chicory, in various stages of 
manufacture.” In the same year he handed 
over the Bull Street business to his nephew, 
Richard Cadbury Barrow, who became a 
leading citizen of Birmingham, and who 
W’as Mayor in 1889, A little while 
afterwards John Cadbury was joined in 
partnership by his brother. Benjamin Head 
Cadbury, and in 1853 the Firm of “ Cadbury 
Brothers ” received a Royal Appointment as 
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Cocoa and Chocolate Makers to the Queen. 

John Cadbury had six children. He 
lived to the ripe age of 87, surviving his wife 
by many years, and al=o three of his sons. 

EARLY BUSINESS LIFE, 

George Cadbury, the fourth child, was 
educated at the Quaker School of William 
Lean, in George Street, now George " Road,” 
Edgbaston. At the age of fifteen, in 1854, 
he entered his father's business, though it 
was his personal desire to be a surgeon. His 
elder brother, Richard, had started in the 
business three years earlier. In 18G1 John 
Cadbury, ^vhose health liad been failing, 
handed over the management to the two 
sons, between whom there was a long and 
close business relation lasting forty-five years. 
Henry, their younger brother joined them in 
1871, and remained in the business until 
1875. 

Before the two elder brothers started 
together in 1861, the trade had not been 
prospering. George Cadbury recalling these 
early days at the New Year Party of 1913, 
said 

"The business was rapidly vanishing. Only 
eieven girls were employed. The consumption of 


raw cocoa was so small that the stock we now have 
on the premises fin 1913) would have lasted about 
30C( years. It w'ouLd have been far easier to start a 
new business than to pull up a decayed one. The 
prospect seemed a hopeless one, but we were yoniig 
and full of energy. My brother and 1 each put 
£4,0tlt^ into the business, legacies left us by our 
mother. At the end of live years all my brother s 
money had disappeared with the exception of £150. 
I had some £1,500 left, not having married. I was 
preparing to go out as a tea planter to the Hiiiialayas, 
and he Was intending to be a £in \ eyor. We took 
stock twice a sear, determined we would close the 
business before we ss'ere unable to pay 20s, in the £. 
We had ten depressing stock-takings ; but every 
time we went back again to our work with renewed 
vigour, and weje probably happier than many 
sncce.ssful men. W'e were determined not to ask 
our father for additional capital. It was splendid 
training, especially for young men. and I sometimes 
pity those who have never had to go through it : 
success is infinitely sweeter after struggle/' 

PROSPERITY, 

To rescue the business meant strenuous 
labour. For many year's Richard and George 
Cadburj- W'orked regttlarly from 7 a..m, till 
9 p.m,, and, as an illustration of George 
Cadbury’s energj'- and enthusiasm as a young 
man, it was his custom after that hour to visit 
the youths who were members of his class at 
the Severn Street Early Morning Sunday 
School. 



At the age of l(i. 
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Both brothers, and Henry too, during his 
association Math the business, took journeys 
as travellers for the firni. George Cadbury 
ah\'ays spoke w'armly of the kindness shown 
them in tliose early days by the late Joseph 
Storrs Fry (afterwards chairman of J. S. Fry 
and Sons. Ltd.), whom he met in collaboration 
in work fur The Friend, the organ of the 
Society of Friends. 

On the ground floor of the old factory at 
Bridge Street were the store-house, the 
roasting ovens, the kibbling mill, cocoa, 
coffee, and chicory grinders, and other 
machinery; the cocoa beans were picked by 
hand instead of being sieved. Tire oihee 
faced Bridge Street, George Cadbury’s private 
office, about 6 feet by 3 feet, looking upon 
the interior yard. On the storey above was 
the packing room. The dozen or more girls 
in the works even in those days wore clean 
holland overalls, and a fore\\'oman super\'ised 
them. Some weighed the cocoa or packed 
it, others wrapped the “ Hornceopathie ” and 
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MRS. GEORGE CADBURY 
(Miss Maiy Tylor). 

Marriert in IS7I, Died in 1887. 

Other special lines in tinfoil, or filled the 
boxes with " bon-bons.” Once a week 
during the summer, if circumstances per¬ 
mitted, they were given a half-holiday, and 
they left an hour earlier twice a week to 
attend evening school. George Cadbury, 
soon after entering the business, introduced 
a piece-rate system, and Mary Brown, the old 
head forewoman, says that the girls soon 
earned three times their former wages and 
did much more work, Cadbury Brothers, if 
not the first, were one of the first firms in 
the town to adopt the Saturday half-hohday. 

An important decision in the brothers' 
poUcy contributed largely to the change in 
their fortunes. Instead of following the 
common practice of adding farina and sugar 
to " counteract the fats ” in cocoa, which are 
excessive in the raw state for drinking, they 
decided to introduce a cocoa from which 
these fats were extracted to the degree 
requisite—in short, to put on the market an 
" absolutely pure ” cocoa; a steady growth 
in trade up to 1874 followed. A sweeping 
change took place a little later, when the tea 
and coffee trade was given up, and the 
Homoeopathic, Iceland Moss, Breakfast, Pearl 
and Gem Cocoas w-ere no longer sold—only 


pure cocoa being now made. In 1875 there 
was a great increase in the sale of " Cocoa 
Essence,” and the "Mexican" and other 
chocolates, and from then the business 
increasingly prospered. 

THE REMOVAL TO BOURNVILLE. 

In 1879 the two partners took another 
important step. The works at Bridge Street 
were inadequate to deal with the trade, and 
it was resolved to remove from the town to 
the country, It had long been George 
Cadbury's passion to do this—to secure to 
the workers a brighter and healthier environ¬ 
ment, and to provide a suitable base for the 
realization of many of the firm’s ideals in 
industrial life. In that day such a radical 
step was considered by candid friends to be 
courting disaster. Yet, though the new 
factory at Bournville was planned on a scale 
eight times as large as the Bridge Street 
works, it was soon too small for the increased 



GEORGE CADBURY AND HIS SON, 
EDWARD. 

Taken about 1879. 
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demands. Tom King, an old foreman, said, 
“ When I first saw the new factory I thought 
it would last the firm for ever, but they 
have never stopped building.” 

MEMORIES OF EARI.Y BOURNVILLE. 

In the September and October numbers 
of the BournmlU Works Magazine for 1909 
appeared articles of some length on Bridge 
Street Days and Early Boiirn\’ilIe, and many 
old employees contributed ” Memories.” It 
is recorded in these Memories that the 
building of the factory was commenced in 
the March of 1879, and was sufficiently 
ready for the employees to begin work 
on the 1st September. Over two million 
bricks were laid during this time. The 
plans of the building were prepared by 
George Cadbury, who took a small cottage 
at Lifford, so that he might push the 
work on in the early morning and after 
leaving work in the evening. The two 
brothers determined that they would not get 
into debt through the new building. Instead 
of going to a contractor they superintended 
the work themselves, with the help of a 
young architect, whom they employed on 
weekly wages, purchasing the bricks at 
24s. per thousand, and paying 20s. per 
thousand for having them laid. Messrs. 
Tangye, who had always taken a great 
interest in the firm, allowed their foreman 
bricklayer, who did work for them on the 
same terms, to undertake the building. 

The old portion of the present cocoa mill 
provided room in that day for all the cocoa 
and chocolate grinding, and was many times 
too big. The present Bournville Cocoa 
Room furnished accommodation for stock 
room, boxing room, card-box room, and 
creme room, and there was ample space left. 
The ” boxing " room also served as a dining 
room, where the girls cooked their own 
dinner, and in this room the ” morning 
readings ” were held, 

The present double line of the Midland 
Railway Company was not at this time 
constructed, and the main line trains all ran 
through to Birmingham from King's Norton 
by the Camp Hill route. A single line 
ran from King's Norton to a terminus at 



RICHARD CADBURY, 

Granville Street, This station, which dis¬ 
appeared with the extension of the tunnel to 
Birmingham, was situated in the cutting 
south of Broad Street, at the side of the canal. 
The old Bournville Station, or ” Stirchley 
Street,” as it was formerly called, was little 
more than a shed. The finn's goods were 
carted to Lifford Station for rail, and the 
nearest telegraph office was Seily Oak. The 
roads, particularly at the time of the factory 
erection, were, in bad weather, quagmires. 
In Stirchley, then a straggling village, there 
was not a lamp to lighten the darkness. On 
the other hand, the Bourn stream was noted 
for its trout, and sports and outdoor games 
amid country conditions were no small 
compensation for the workers’ journey from 
town, while many new workers were engaged 
from the district. 

The factory was soon very busy. The 
cocoa trade developed at once, and the rush 
of Christmas orders in the first year was so 
great that the firm were at their wits' end to 
^ow how to execute them. Plant was 
increased, and much overtime was necessary. 
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BRIDGE STREET WORKERS AT THE MAHOR HOUSE GARDEN PARTY, 

SEPTCMBHR, IWOfl. 

In celebration of 30 years at Boinnville, 


One problem was the accommodation of 
employees. A number of cottages, however, 
had been built near the works, and dwelling 
houses in the district began rapidly to spring 
up, while Cadbury Brotliers arranged with 
the railway company convenient trains and 
cheap tickets for those living in town. As soon 
as they were able they abolished the very early 
morning work then general in Birmingham^ 

L.ATER GROWTH OF THE BUS IN'ESS. 

It is not intended to tell here in full 
the later story of Bournville Works, and the 
briefest sketch must suffice. By 1886 the 
works were about double the size of the 
original factory, Besides the progress in the 
cocoa and chocolate business, there was a con¬ 
stant increase in the number of lines produced. 
More and more chocolate confectionery lines 
were added to the old trade in plain chocolate, 
" Mexican ” chocolate, and creme chocolate 
cakes and bars; the Christmas fancy box 
trade developed into a huge annual under¬ 
taking. Gradually the dependent trades, 
saw-milling, case-making, wood-box-making, 
etc,, developed and demanded large separate 


rooms, and tin-making and card-box-making 
became important subsidiary industries. Then 
came a phase when these sections, bursting 
the confines of mere rooms, necessitated the 
erection of separate blocks. The last five 
years of the old century and the first five of 
the new saw the old fitting shop become a 
machine shop and engineering department; 
the printing department occupied successively 
three rooms, each larger than the last; the 
tinmen were quartered in a new block, and 
several new power plants were erected. The 
card-box room became itself a factory. The 
office staff found greatly increased accom¬ 
modation in the old General Office, which 
has been supplemented with an even larger 
building in recent years. Meanwhile, away 
from Bourntdlle, travellers’ grounds w'ere 
constantly split up, offices were opened in 
many large towns, and agencies established 
abroad as the export trade advanced, while 
cocoa estates were purchased in Trinidad. 
In more recent years branch factories have 
been established at Knighton, Frampton, 
and Blackpole, and there is at present, 
nearing completion, the new factory in 
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Tasmania, which is a joint undertaking 
with Messrs. Fry & Pas call. One of the best 
illustrations of the growth of the same 
business which had wavered in the balance 
in the 'sixties was the building of the stock 
room _ and warehouse in 1906-7, which at 
the time of its erection held not less than 
a quarter of a million pounds’ worth of 
shifting stock. That the development, if 
rapid, was uniformly rapid, is shown by the 
steadily increasing number of employees. 
In 1861 there were 14; in 1879, after the 
removal to Bournville, 230 ; in 1889, 1,193 ; 
in 1899, 2,686; in 1909, 4,923; in 1919, 
7,501 ; to-day the number approaches 10,000. 

Richard Cadbury’s eldest son, Barrow 
Cadbury, had joined the business as early as 
1882, and his second son, William A. Cadbury, 
In 1887, In 1892 George Cadbury’s eldest 


son, Edward, joined the firm, and his second 
son, George, in 1897. After the death of 
Richard Cadbury in 1899, the business became 
a private limited company, and the members 
of the family referred to became Directors. 
In more recent years there have been added 
to the Board, Laurence J. Cadbury, George 
Cadbury’s son, who started work in 1911, 
Walter Barrow, son of Richard Cadbury 
Barrow, in 1918; Dorothy A. Cadbury and 
Paul S. Cadbury, daughter and son of Barrow 
Cadbury, started work in 1917 and 1919 
respectively, and are both Directors. 

Throughout all these years of progress 
George Cadbury was at the lielm, with his 
brother Richard until the latter's death in 
1899, and as Chairman of the Board of 
Directors up to the present year. Mr. 
Barrow Cadbury at one of the last New Year 



THE DIHECTORS OF CADBURY BROTHERS, LTD., 1921 , 

/.e// to right {standii/g) : —Mr. George Cadbury, Junr,, Miss Dorothy A. Catlburv, 

^Fr. William Cadbury, Mr. Walter Barrow, Mr. Paul S. Cadbury, 

Mr. Laurence J. Cadbtiry. 

{Seated) ; —Mr, Edward Cadbury, .Mr. George Cadbury (Chairman), Jlr. Barrow Cadburv. 
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Parties (a function which goes back nearly 
sixty years), stated that out of 92 meetings 
of the Board and Management Committees 
held in the year concerned, George Cadbury 
had attended no less than 81. 

It would be impossible, without formidable 
digression, to describe the steps taken by 
the firm toward the improvement of factory 
conditions, or the evolution of the social and 
educational schemes for the workers. George 
Cadbury alw'ays insisted on one thing in 
regard to this work—that it was that w'hich 
lay to their hand, and was the outcome of 
the duty w'hich must needs begin at home. 
In this connection, an expression may be 
recalled which was once applied to George 
Cadbury on a public platform, when a 
speaker described him as " the man who 
sweeps before his own door," 

SOCIAL REFORM. 

To estimate George Cadbury and his work 
it is necessary to bear in mind that whether 
as a captain of industrjr or as a practical 
leader in the reforming of the housing con¬ 
ditions of the people, or as the author of so 


many progressive activities, it was a case 
once more of the child being father of the 
man. For his whole attitude tow'ard life is 
related to the deep religious concern im¬ 
planted in childhood. His early Christian 
training had a remarkable effect upon his 
subsequent life. In the atmosphere of the 
Edgbaston home, it has been pointed out, 
" there was no hard and fast distinction 
between the spiritual and the material 
world ; there was really no distinction at all. 
All his life George Cadbury talked of religious 
and spiritual experiences w'ith the direct, 
matter-of-fact coolness with which other men 
talk of their business affairs, and he flung 
himself into the ordinary business of life 
with an idealism and a kind of ecstasy which 
other men reserve tor rare moments of 
spiritual exaltation." 

SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK. 

To understand better George Cadbury's 
personality and his career \ve must turn to 
one of his earliest acti\dties outside his 
business life. This was liis Sunday School 
work, commenced at the age of twenty. 
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when he first taught a class of youths in the 
Severn Street Schools. This work developed 
into a great movement in Birmingham, 
connected witli which there are now 110 
First Day Adult Schools in the City attended 
by many thousands of youths, men. and 
women. His experience as a teacher in 
connection with this work coloured his whole 
outlook in regard to the problems of life, 
and the duties he felt called upon to perform. 
The Scliool brought him face to face with 
great social wrongs. The horrors of the 
slums, the miseries of devitalized childhood 
and stunted womanhood, and the sorrows of 
the aged poor entered like iron into his soul, 
and out of his experience came that vision of 
the ideal city, the realisation of which he set 
himself to further. The problem of the country 
he saw as that of the great millions of toiling 
masses who produce our supplies—the problem 
of giving them a chance to live, to acliieve 
their manhood, and to realise their destiny. 


In 1877 his Sunday School class, then for 
men, grew so large as to necessitate a removal 
to the “ Board " School in Bristol Street, 
where the membership speedily rose to 300. 
For over fifty years, except when absent 
from home, he rode on horseback or cycled 
to take this class at seven o’clock "each 
Sunday morning. Well over 1,000 of the 
men and boys attending the schools in Bir¬ 
mingham at length belonged to George 
Cadbury’s class and its branches, and, during 
the years of his superintendence between 
four and five thousand men passed through 
his own class. A class started at a room in 
Darwin Street by his sons Edward and 
George developed into an important branch of 
its work. The former initiated a junior school 
at Bristol Street in 1894, which was taken 
over by the latter in 1897, and carried on 
later at Cregoe Street from 1900 to 1917, 
George Cadbury not only took an interest 
in the men of liis class, but in their wives and 



TEACHERS OK THE SEVERN STREET ADULT SCHOOT. AT 
GEORGE CADBURY’S HOME, “ WOODBROOKE,” 1890, 
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faaniiies. The “ Wives Section,” conducted with other purposes at Bournville—the 
by Mrs. Cadbury for 34 years, was often educational and social schemes for employees, 
visited by him, and the two'classes held their sick benefit and superannuation funds, thrift 
” annual'night ” jointly. These were always and health measures—all of which were of 
most happy occasions, and the friendly gibes equal concern to him. 

and sallies between the different speakers Out of his hunger for better conditions, 
representing the men's and women’s interests and out of his experience in the work 
always caused much laughter. described above, there developed one scheme 

George Cadbury has himself described the which, more than any other work of George 
Adult School, as it was in 1904, and whether Cadbury’s, entitles him to the high place he 
to those at Bournville who are familiar with held as a social reformer, lhat was the 
the movement, or to others, his description Bournville Village, but before dealing with 
will be of interest, not a little because of its this, if historical sequence is to be regarded, 
manifestation of George Cadbury’s sympa- reference must be made to the activities of 
thetic understanding of men and life as he his earlier manhood, 


found them, but also of his care and thorough¬ 
ness in detail and his broad religious outlook. 

It is essentially democratic. The men manage 
tlie Class and elect its othcers ; upon theni rests The 
responsibility for progress and success, The teacher 
must neither patronise nor pauperise, and the men 
must pay towards the expenses. It is co-operative 
ill action, and the etcctcd ofticers muyt constantlj^ 
impress upon new members that they come not for 
what they can get, but for what they can give, and 
thus foster a spirit of unselfishness and self-reliance* 
Above all there must be a spirit of love which is not 
only a sentiment, but which finds practical expres¬ 
sion in the working of the Class ; this is shown by 
sympathy in case of sickness or shortness of \vork, 
and by the willingness to help and render service 
without any pecuniary reward It does not concern 
itself with theories, but helps men to live Christian 
lives* 

" At 7 o'clock the teachers of the five town 
branches, w ithin a radius of about three-quarters of 
a mile, started by men from my parent class, meet 
at the Board School where it is located for breakfast 
and united prayer. At 7.30 we disperse, BetiVeen 
7,45 and 8, as the men come in, they pay their 
contributions to a Sick Society, Mutual Aid Society, 
Savings Fund. etc. They also are expected to pay 
2d, a month—it is used for incidental expenses, such 
as helping men out of work or ill, a library, etc. ; it 
is administered by a Committee elected by the 
various sections. Connected with the Class is a 
sick club, a football club, a cricket club, a fishing 
club, an ambulance sodety—one of the men belong¬ 
ing to which gave first aid in over 200 accidents 
during one year. 

“ At each school a biblc lesson is giv’en, and 
everyone is encouraged to take part in discussing 
the *subject chosen/’ 

In reading these words we shall be 
reminded that the writer was concerned with 
one of the leisure, activities of a busy life, and 
that side by side with this he was engaged 


CIVIC AFFAIRS. 

In the 'seventies George Cadbury had 
thrown himself whole-heartedly into Joseph 
Chamberlain's municipal reform movement, 
and in 1878 he became a member of the then 
Town Council. He sat for four years during 
a period of great activity in the town’s 
affairs, when Birmingham earned for itself a 
high reputation for its government and its 
progressive politics. He represented the 
Rotton Park Ward, and was first returned at 
a bye-election caused by the elevation of 
Councillor Richard Cadbury Barrow (his 
cousin) to the Aldcrmanic bench, in July, 
1878. His opponent was Dr. E. T. Burton, 
who, although describing himself as an 
” independent ” candidate, received the 
active support of the Conservative party, 
and particularly of the Licensed Victuallers 
and allied organisations. George Cadbury 
stood as a Liberal. 

In the following extract from his election 
address it is interesting to observe already 
that sense of the need for housing reform, 
which was afterwards so dominating an 
impulse—and also to note the restraint and 
sincerity of the appeal generally ;— 

'' 1 have paid personal visits to the homes of 
the working classes in all part; of the Borough, and 
have therefore some know^ledge of their requirCTneuts> 
and deeply deplore that in the past there ivas not 
more supervision exercised by the Town Council 
over the construction, position, and sanitarj’ arrange¬ 
ment of their dTvel lings. 1 do not expect to see niy 
way at once through all the difficulties which 
surround our social conditions, but shall endeavour 
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freely and fairly to look into the causes of them, 
taking a perfectly independent cmirse, seeking only 
to promote the interests of my fellow citizens." 

The election took place on July 22ncl, 
1878, and George Cadbury polled 1,245 votes 
to Dr. Burton's 918—a majority of 327, 
a meeting after the poll Alderman Barrow 
said he was sure Mr. Cadbury would serve 
them well and keep up the connection the 
Cadburys had had with the gov’ernraent of 
the town since George Cadbury’s grand¬ 
father was elected one of the Commissioners 
in 1801. It is interesting to recall that 
George Cadbury, repljdng, said he was 
anxious that the “ noble work of the majority 
of the Council should have confirmation by 
the electors of the Rotton Park Ward." 
He referred to the almost complete absence 
of bitter feeling throughout the contest. 

At the ordinary Council election in 
November, 1879, when Mr. Barrow's term 
would have expired, George Cadbury was 
returned unopposed. He was appointed a 
member of the Baths and Parks Committee, 
and the assiduity with which he attended 
to his duties may be gauged from the fact 
that, up to October, 1881, he attended 40 out 
of 60 Council and Committee meetings to 
which he had been called. In December 1881, 
he was elected by the Council as one of the 
Borough Governors of the Midland Institute. 

When his term expired in 1882, George 
Cadbury did not seek re-election. The 
reason for his retirement was his removal 
outside the Borough—the transfer of the 
business to Bournville having taken place, 
and also his change of residence from George 
Road to " Woodbrooke," Selly Oak. In 
a letter to Mr. Tangye, Chairman of the 
Rotton Park Ward Liberal Association, 
George Cadbury said that he had been 
informed he could not now sit without a 
further qualification, but although he could 
easily have obtained this he had taken no 
steps to do so, as the distance of his residence 
and place of business made it difficult for 
him to look after the interests of the Ward 
as thoroughly as he would have liked to do. 

<.k‘orge Cadbury was, during the late 
'seventies, vice-Chairman and Treasurer of 



WOODBROOKR. 

From fs photograph taken by 
Mn Cj. Cadbury, juiir,, in boyliood. 


the Rotton Park Ward Liberal Association. 
Before the municipal election of 1879, a 
meeting was held at which he was re-elected 
Vice-Chairman, and a request was made that 
he would allow himself to be nominated for 
re-election to the committee. 

It was characteristic of his attitude 
toward politics that he remarked it was not 
desirable to introduce politics into the Town 
Council. Second to Alderman Joseph 
Chamberlain in doing good work he placed 
■Alderman Avery, who was not a Liberal. 
After referring to the great improvements 
carried out during the previous few years, he 
remarked that the rates, exclusive of the 
School Board rate, were no higher than they 
were five years before. 

George Cadbury was keenly interested in 
Mr. Chamberlain's Municipal Licensing Bill, 
but at a meeting of the Birmingham Liberal 
Association in 1877 he proposed an amend¬ 
ment to a resolution of thanks to Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain to the effect that while Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Bill was likely to be of great benefit in large 
towns he thought the Permissive Bill was better 
suited to small towns and country districts. 
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His direct association with the municipal 
life of Birmmgham w^as therefore com¬ 
paratively brief. It is clear that he felt the 
call to a sphere of work elsew’here-—a more 
confined sphere in the sense that it lay 
wdthin and about the factory at Bourn ville-— 
a wider one m that his interests had broadened 
to a sense of needs which w'ere national as 
well as civic. 

Ten years followed of hard w'ork accom¬ 
panied by increasing prosperity in business— 
prosperity which enabled him to carry out 
industrial experiments which, though per¬ 
formed from the directest and simplest of 
impulses, have proved of such wide 
sociological importance. It must not be 
forgotten that Richard Cadbury, his brother, 
was a partner in the earlier of these enter¬ 
prises, and that though the aims of the two 
men outbranched in various directions they 
shared the common ideal of perfecting 
working conditions and the factory environ¬ 
ment. In all respects the partnership was a 
remarkable one, and the two brothers who 
had been known among Edgbastonians in 
early days as the " Cheeryble ” Brothers for 
their cheerfulness of manner—the Dickensian 
name being a play on the name of their firm- 
lived a joint business life of perfect harmony 
up to the time of Richard Cadbury's death. 

THE BOURN VILLE VILLAGE TRUST, 

That the Bournville Village was the 
sequel to George Cadbury’s Adult School 
work has already been indicated. In that 
work he had come to know the life histories 
of hundreds of men living in the towm, and was 
profoundly impressed by the grievous dis¬ 
advantage under which so many were 
placed in the matter of housing. He saw 
that environment more than heredity affected 
the lives of men and deteriorated the best 
assets of the State, To mitigate the evil 
became a consuming purpose of his life, and 
with the success in his business came the 
opportunity to realise his dream of the 
garden village, w'here the people " could 
breathe pure air, and be elevated by the 
influence of trees and flowers.” 'Fliese were 
his own simple words, but we have seen that 


his dream meant more, for he knew the towns 
presented a great moral and social problem. 
He had analysed that problem and found it 
consisted of a vicious circle of circumstances 
rather than native vice in the individual, 
George Cadbury never made any boast of 
having solved the housing problem ; he 
always spoke of the housing trust of Bourn¬ 
ville as " a contribution toward the solution” 
of that problem, and regarded it expressly as 
an experiment along lines that might be 
followed with sound economy, and which 
would be justified for general adoption by 
the improved health and condition of the 
inhabitants. It was certainly not his inten¬ 
tion to provide the people of BournviUe alone 
with houses, but to establish a revolution in 
the conditions of housing all over the 
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taken in 1899. 
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HOLLY GROVE 

country. Bournvillc was to be a national 
experiment in a definite and specific way, for 
under the deed of foundation the trustees to 
whom the property is committed are 
empowered to acquire and develop land in 
any part of Great Britain, and although the 
whole of the 942 acres of the Bournville 
estate are not yet developed, the Trustees are 
already shareholders in the First Garden City 
Ltd., at Letchworth, the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb Ltd., London, and in other schemes. 

We have become so familiar- -especially 
those of us at Bourn villc—with the standards 
attained to-day in the garden city or village, 
and with town-planning lay-outs, that it is 
difficult to see the historical significance of 
Bournville in the ’nineties. At its inception 
Bourn ville was a pioneer scheme. The 
housing policy of most municipalities was of 
a laissez faire nature, and with the old slum 
evil remaining at their centres — cores 
difficult and costly to cut out—-new evils 
were being created on their borders in the 
rows upon row's of cramped, barrack-like 
dwellings which were engulfing the towms 
themselves. The evil is not removed, but the 
operation of the Town Planning Act is 


, BOURNVILLE. 

already opening our eyes to a vision of the 
town of the future, 

George Cadbury’s experiments really date 
back to 1879, when upon the removal of the 
works to Bournville some twenty houses for 
the employees were erected, and in the 
planning of these he personally assisted. 
The Estate proper, however, was commenced 
sixteen years later. The story of the scheme 
is familiar to our regular readers, but should 
this number reach others, a brief outline is 
called for. 

In 1895 George Cadbury acquired 250 
acres of land, and nearly 200 houses were 
built in one year. Building continued, and 
in 1901 the Estate and the income were 
vested in the hands of Trustees under the con¬ 
trol of the Charity Commissioners. After the 
death of the founder, when the then surviving 
Trustees fall below four in number, the 
foundation deed provides for the addition of 
others, three of whom are to be appointed by 
the Birmingham City Council and other 
public bodies. The whole of the revenue is 
used by the Trustees for the erection of 
cottages, the purchase of additional land, 
and to improve housing and town planning 
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conditions generally. The deed of foundation 
provddeb that the administration of the scheme 
shall be wholly unsectarian and non-political, 
and any discrimination on the ground of 
religion or politics would be a violation of 
the intention of the founder. Neither is 
residence on the Estate limited to employees 
of the firm, for a large proportion of the 
householders find their occupation in the city. 

The present area of the Estate, as 
mentioned, is 942 acres {including the 
property of the firm), and upon this there are 
three villages in addition to the original 
village. These, Bourn ville Tenants Ltd., 
Weoley Hill Ltd., and the Bournville Works 
Housing Societ;^ Ltd., are Public Utility 
Societies, which have taken land from the 
Trust on leases. Land has also been let on, 
building leases to private individuals who 
desired to build and occupy their own houses. 
The retention of the freehold of the land 
gives the Trustees permanent control, and 
enables them to preserve the beauty of the 
Estate. Within the last few months a 
fourth Society, the Woodlands Housing 
Society Ltd., has been formed, and has started 
to build on land leased from the Trust, 

In the deed of foundation the founder 
provided that one-tenth of the land, in 
addition to that required for roads and 
gardens, should be reserved for parks and 
open spaces, and there is an extensive park, 
through w'hich flows the Bourn, and a 

pretty woodland known as Camp Wood, 
w'hile playgrounds have been reserved for 
children -these apart from the recreation 

grounds for the employees of Cadbury 
Brothers Ltd, The Trust deed also provides 
that not more than one-fourth of any 
building plot shall be occupied by the 
buildings. In Bournville there are seven 
houses to the gross acre ; in the other 

villages there are ten. The gardens are laid 
out and planted when the houses are built, 
the expense being included as part of the 
capital cost of the houses, but thereafter 

each tenant is entirely responsible for the 
maintenance of his garden, both front and 
back. They arc well-kept in practically 
every case, A belt of frnit trees, mainly 


apples, is planted at the bottom of each 
garden, thus forming a pleasant break 
between the houses. In addition to the 
gardens there arc 1,113 allotments on the 
estate, representing an area of nearly 100 acres. 

The following details will be of interest to 
the firm's employees as a compact statement 
of the Bournville scheme brought up to date 

Comparative statement of the value, income, 
and number of houses now and at the time the 
Trust was formed :— 

No. of houses 

on the Village pTox>er Total value Net 
let on rent, of Trust. Income, 

1901 227 (also 143 privately £172,724 £2,669 

owned) 

1921 440 (also 280 privately £373,428 £12,707 

owned) 

There are now 1,077 houses (built or being 
built) on the Estate, and a population of 5.500* 
The following is an analysis of these houses 

440 houses are let on rent by the Trust. 

280 houses are sold and occupied, or let by owners 
(long leaseholders). 

138 houses, Weoley Hill Ltd, 

19 residences, farms, and farm cottages, 

146 houses, Bournville Tenants Ltd, 

48 houses, Bournville Works Housing Society, Ltd* 
6 houses. Woodlands Housing Society Ltd* 

L077 



BOURNVILLE. 

A view of The Triangle “ from the air. 
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Another 52 houses are contemplated, and abo 
14 small dwellings for singJe women. 

Tlie tenants pay a fair, or what is technically 
called an economic " rent, suflTicient to pay about 
4% on capital invested. 

The following is an analysis of the rentals at 

which the above 440 houses are let _ 

houses at 6/— or under per week, 

120 ,, over O/^ and up to 7/6 per week 

,, ,, 7/6 8/6 

.. B /6 „ 9/6 

10/6 

M , 10/6 „ 12/6 

^0 ,, ^ 12/6 per week, 

These figures are exclusive of rates, which the 
occupier.'^ pay separately. The rates in the district 
are lo/TO in the £ (September, 1922). 

Schools accommodating 850 children, with 
a carillon of 22 bells in the tower of the 
Mixed School building, the School of Art, and 
the Village Meeting House were also given by 
Mr. and Mrs. George Cadbury. 

A Village Council, elected by popular 
vote, controls the open spaces," arranges 
flower, fruit, and vegetable shows, provides 
gardening implements on loan, appoints two 
of the school managers, and promotes local 


interests and amenities in man 5 '- w^ays. 

4 % 4 = 

As a model of housing and town-planning 
Bourn ville has been visited by housing 
reformers, associations and commissions, 
mayors, town councillors, and statesmen 
from all parts of the rvorld.* Their Majesties 
King George and Queen Mary honoured 
Bourn ville with a visit in 1919, 

We may be allowed to recall one or tw’O 


♦After writing the above wc glanced through 
the pages of the Souniville Visitors^ Book, and 
apart from the names of distinguished individual 
visitors from many lands found the following 
entries :—The British Association, The Church 
Congress, The Executive of the T.abour Party, 
Royal Sanitary Institute, National IlQiising 
fereiice, National Town Planning Association. 
International Garden Cities Association, Royal 
Scottish Housing Commission. French Garden 
Cities Association, Paris Housing Association, the 
Housing Committees and Health OfTicers of 
many Cities in England and abroad, numerous 
individuals interested in Housing, Town Planning, 
and Public Health, the National Federation of Idonse 
Builders. Inter-Allied Housing Congress. Foreign 
Municipal Councillors. 



THE PRESENTATION TO THE KING AND QUEEN 

on the occasion of tlie Royal Visit in 1919, 
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tributes paid to the scheme. At the Inter¬ 
national Town Planning Association’s visit 
in 1913, seventy leaders ol the movement 
representing different countries of the world 
made a tour of the estate. On that occasion 
Dr. Otto described the flower gardens of Boiirn- 
ville as a “ beautiful dream/' and Mr, Henry 
Aldridge, of the National Council enthusiast¬ 
ically referred to George Cadbury as ‘'not only 
a pioneer in the building of houses, but 
in building the gardens that surround 
them.” 

Mr, H. Orsmund Anderton, in an article 
after a visit, speaks of Bournville as being 
” the realisation of a Utopia,” and then 
referring to William Morris’s Utopia, ” News 
from Nowhere,” adds : “ The Bournville 

community differs from Morris’s dream only 
in being healthier and truer.” 

Mr. H. B, Harris, Chairman of the First 
Garden City Ltd,, Letchworth, has said that 
Mr. Cadbury’s Bournville was his first lesson 
in land development. Mr. Ebenezer Howard, 
who played such a large part in the 'nineties 
in the movement to establish new industries 
in rural and semi-rural districts, took tlie 
keenest interest in the Bournville scheme, 
which realised in many ways his ideals. 

There was one tribute paid to George 
Cadbury for his contribution to Housing Re¬ 
form which he especially valued—that which 
came from the National Housing and Town 
Planning Council in 1916. It was their inten¬ 
tion during the Trade Union Congress week to 
entertain him to dinner, an intention frustrat¬ 
ed by his illness at that time. It was signed 
by twenty-one presidents and officers of the 
largest trade unions, and was as follows ;— 

" Had^lt been possible for you to attend the 
gathering which the National Housing and Town 
Planning Council had arranged to hold in vnur 
honour during the Trades Union Congress week, we 
should have welcomed the opportunity of showdng, 
by our presence, the deep and sincere admiration 
with which T,ve regard your great work in founding 
the Village of Bournville, and especially those 
conditions of happy home life and garden surround¬ 
ings which characterise it. But, althougli this 
opportunity w'as denied us, wc desire ro express our 
conviction that the nation as a whole owes to you a 
debt of gratitude as a pioneer of better conditions 



THE BOURNVILLE VILLAGE SCHOOLS. 


of life, both in the home and in the factory. Tiiose 
whom W 0 represent owe yon a special debt of thanks 
and admiration, We recognise that yoti have been 
inspired by a deep feeling of sympathy, and have 
acted with a profound determination to make the 
lives of the working men and women of England 
more worth the living. On their l^ehalf, we wish to 
say that we regard your work as the work of a great 
Englislinian^ filled with a generous and noble desire 
to serve his fellow men, and that wc earnestly hope 
you may be spared for many years to continue 
your work.” 

At a visit of delegates of the Independent 
Labour Party in 1911, the late Mr. Keir 
Hardie said :— 

" What I have to say about Boiiniville is that 
If Ave could compel our local authorities to follow 
where private enterprise has led, we should speedily 
ctadicatc sliimdom, and with slnmdom many of the 
evils which follow in its train, especially the great 
white scourge, consumption. We should make it 
impossible for either long hours nr low wages to be 
continued. Give a man and his wife and children 
a decent little home to live in_ a bit of garden to 
cultivate, and opportunities for work and recreation, 
and he will insist upon having both the time and 
the means to enjoy these privileges.” 
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POLITICAL INTERESTS, 

As the founder of the BoumviUe Village 
Trust it is scarcely necessary to say that 
George Cadbury was keenly interested in 
local government. Had he chosen to remain 
as a representative of his fellow^citizens on 
the City Council giving the full service he 
must needs have rendered in committee and 
council chamber, it seems impassible to think 
he could have conceived and carried out the 
work that actually claimed him ; and his 
choice, though it must have involved some¬ 
thing of a sacrifice, revealed the sound 
instinct that guided him not only in his 
business affairs, but in his achievements as a 
social reformer. As it was he sat for a period 
of two years on tlie Worcestershire County 
Council for the Parish of Northfield, and was a 
Justice of the Peace, sitting on the magisterial 
bench for the County of Worcester, besides 
discharging many other public services. 

His outlook, inevitably, included a close 
view of political life and movements ; indeed, 
his conception of a man's citizenship involved 
real touch with political activities. In the 
'eiglities he had deeply concerned himself 
with the question of the re-distribution of 
seats in Worcestershire after the Franchise 
Act of 1884, It will be remembered that the 
Bourn flowing through Bournviile Works 
is the boundary of two Parliamentary 
Divisions, in both of which he was naturally 
interested. He was actively associated with 
the work of the North Worcestershire 
Liberal Council, and in 1888 became its 
Treasurer, and afterwards its President, 
Later on, though he gave financial support 
to the Central Liberal Organisation, he 
preferred, in conjunction with his brother, 
Richard Cadbury, to help local constituencies 
according to his own judgment rather than 
front purely party direction. While he was 
associated for many years with the Liberal 
organisation he had always been sympathetic 
with the Labour Party, and endeavoured 
in the period that followed to mitigate the 
hostility between that party and the Liberals, 
and he helped considerably the intermediary 
vjoik which reached something like an under¬ 
standing before the General Election of 1906. 


As one illustration of his practical sympathy 
with the new Labour movement, it may be 
mentioned that in 1902 he enabled the 
Birmingham Tracies Council to send a student 
to the (then) new Riiskin College at Oxford. 
In the 'nineties he had shown himself in 
favour of compulsory arbitration in trade 
disputes. During the conference between the 
masters and the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers in 1897 he wrote Mr. John Burns, 
between w^hom and himself there was a deep 
respect and affection. I would advise 
British workmen at the next Parliamentary 
election to support such candidates only, 
whether Liberal or Conservative, as would 
vote for a Bill which would make arbitration 
in trade disputes compulsory/' and in the 
next year he w^as largely instrumental in 
organising a meeting in the Town Hall at 
which the Bishop of Hereford and the Hon. 
W. Pern her Reeves delivered addresses on 
the subject. 

It is not surprising that George Cadbury 
should have been marked to enter the actual 
field of politics. Gladstone had pressed him 
in vain to do so, while he declined an invita¬ 
tion also from Lord Roseben^ in ISOo ; he 
later on declined the offer of a Privv Coiin- 
cillorship made by the Prime Minister in 
1907. 

THE DAILY NEWS, 

George Cadbury's association with the 
Daily Nezus as part-proprietor early in the 
century arose from his Liberal principle in 
the broad sense rather than from strong 
party S}^mipathies, He had at first a gi^eat 
reluctance to enter the newspaper field, 
owing to his sense of pcmonal responsibility 
regarding all things ^vith wliich he was 
connected, and to a dislike of the personal 
attack to which party journalism is liable. On 
the proposals being made to him regarding 
the Daily Nrm in the first instance he 
refused. It was only after continual pres¬ 
sure, in order to prevent the negotiations 
for the purchase of the paper falling through 
altogether, that he felt justified in put¬ 
ting aside his own inclinations, and 
he ^vas persuaded that he couki give 
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substantial support to the causes he held 
dear by participating in the scheme to take 
the paper over,"^ The Daily News then 
came under the management of a board of 
directors, including the late Dean Kit chin, 
tlie late Mr, J. F. Thomasson, and others. 
Later on circumstances compelled him to 
assume sole responsibility, but subsequently 
he transferred his interests to six trustees, 
with his son, Henry T, Cadbury as mana.ging 
director. He himself always kept stud¬ 
iously aloof from interference with the 
paper’s editorial conduct, confining himself 
during the period concerned to approval of 
its general policy. 

Mr. H. Simon is, in his interesting book 
on the press entitled "'The Street of InkN 
wrote:— 

He looked upon the task as a duty, and 
regarded the paper as a poirerfiil instrument for 
alleviating distress and injustice which might other¬ 
wise crush those for whose sake T firmly believe he 
would cheerfully impoverish himself were it neces¬ 
sary. He was ably seconded by his son, Mr. 
Edward Cadbury, by whose business sagacity the 
paper benefited much. Xo paper was ever served 
with such unselfish devotion, nor, is it loo much to 
say, have higher traditions been maintained in the 
history of journalism. It is not surprising that 
the policy of the. Daily News should be pur.sued 
wHh fearlessness and independence, and be entirely 
unaffected by material consequences.'' 

In 1900 the Staff of the Daily News paid 
a visit to Bournville, on which occasion an 
address was presented to George Cadbury 
expressing appreciation of his unfailing 
consideration for us since liis association 
With tlie paper. The address contains tljc 
following tributes, which we may be allowc^d to 
quote, because of their interest for BournviUe 
workers as employees of the same master :— 


* Reniembering the inevitable clash of opinion 
arising between the big press organs, it is a pleasure 
to get such a peep behind the scenes as is afforded 
by a letter which George Cadbury wrote to the late 
hold Northcliffe ithen ^Ir. Harmsworth) at the time 
of the former's becoming associated with the Daily 
News. He thanked Lord Northcliffe fora " kindly " 
notice of the paper, and for an expression in a letter 
that the Daily News was unique in hi.s experience 
of joiirnali.sm. George Cadbiirj^ added that it was 
only under a very strong sense of duty that this 
extra burden was undertaken. 


" You took up the heavy responsihility of the 
Daily News at a period of deep depression, when 
the cause of progress was at the lowest ebb, and 
when the future of the journal which for half a 
century has been chief interpreter of Liberal opinion 
in the country was in grave jeopardy. 

” In assuming this heavy burden you were 
governed by no personal motive, but by the single 
desire to promote the welfare of the people, the 
peace of the world, and the progress of our beloved 
country, 

'' There was never a lime when the Daily News 
appealed to so wide a constituency or exercised so 
commanding an influence on national affairs. There 
was never a time when that influence was more 
healthy and disinterested. It has been a high 
privilege for us to be associated with yon in this 
work, and the privilege has been deepened by the 
constant kindness and con .si deration we have 
received from you/’ 

The Daily Nm's was founded by Charles 
Dickens, and it is claimed that the policy 
laid down by lum when he made his plans 
for starting it has remained unbroken. The 
author of “The Slyest of Ink" describes it as 
“ a paper with a great history, extremely 
influential, representing the views of a solid 
middle-class public, and strikingly altruistic 
and philanthropic in its aims. I should also 
have mentioned the reputation of its foreign 
news, the weight of its leading articles, and 
the excellence of its book reviews.'’ 

Mr. A. G. Gardiner, for many years its 
editor, says 

Historicuily the Daily News has con- 

?ipicuoiis for two thingi^—its attachment to social 
policies and literary interests. No newspaper 
has ill the last seventy years had more distinguished 
literary men on Its staff, and its record iu the last 
fifteen years, and since its production at the popular 
price, has not been inferior to that of the past. 
.\uioTig many may be mentioned the names of a 
few of the leader writers :—Herbert Paul, V^aughan 
Nash—afterwards private sccrctarv to Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannermaii and Mr. Asquith, and now 
vice-chairman of the Development Board, C. F. G, 
Masterman, j. L. Hammond, the author of The 
Village Lahoitrer, aud others. It ivas in the Daily 
News that G, K. Chesterton first came into general 
prominence, and in its columns that John i\Easefield 
did his first journalistic work as reviewer, Hilaire 
He Hoc, too, did his first work as military expert 
by writing the iiiilitary criticisms of the war in 
Sou til Africa in the Daily NewsN 

At the end of 1905, during George 
Cadbury's association with the paper, when 
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GRORGE CADBURY, 
in 1900. 

Canning Town was reduced to something 
like starvation owning to depression at the 
docks and the long, dense fogs which made 
work impossible, the Daily News raised 
£18,000 in money and goods, and established 
relief committees and shoes and clothing 
depots. It also organised work for the 
unemployed through the Epping Forest 
Commissioners, the Corporation, the West 
Ham Hospital, and other channels. Part of 
Chingford Plain was drained, out-door baths 
were built, and playgrounds asphalted, on 
the principle that relief should take the form 
of labour rather than gifts. 

The most important social experiment the 
paper made was the Sweated Industries 
Exhibition, which was organised and held at 
the Queen’s Hall in 1904. For a long time 
there had been a tendency to deal with 
sweated trades generally on voluntary and 
philanthropic lines, and quite ineffectually. 
The Queen’s Hall experiment brought the 
whole evil out into the daylight. The 
exhibition, which was opened by Princess 


Henry of Batteiibei'g and the Queen of Spain, 
was visited by the present Queen, then 
Princess of Wales, and many members of the 
Government. It created a profound im¬ 
pression, and the immediate effect was the 
passing of the Minimum Wage Boards Act 
applying to sweated industries. 

The propaganda of the Daily News con- 
tiibuted largely to the reforms secured by 
the Small Holdings Act, and the Housing and 
Town Planning Act. 

OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 

George Cadbury was always a strong 
believer in superannuation by the State, and, 
though it is not widely known, was one of 
the founders of the National Old-Age Pensions 
Society. He and his son, Edward Cadbury, 
with Charles Booth, provided practically all 
the funds for the Society, whose operations 
contributed so largety to triumphant victory 
in the Old-Age Pensions Act of 1908. 

The National movement was born at 
Browning Hall, Walworth, and conferences 
were held by the Society in London, Bristol, 
Leeds, Binningham, Glasgow and other 
places. That at Birmingham represented 
350,000 members of Friendly, Co-operative 
and Trade Societies, and resulted in establish¬ 
ing a National Committee for propaganda. 

George Cadbury, when unveiling the 
tablet at Browning Hall commemorating the 
initial achievement of the pension, said : 

" Ill the Old-Age Pensions Act we see evolution 
instead of revoLution—slow and steady progress—-a 
right beginning, but not an ending. We want to 
see the whole scheme carried out—a shiilitig a day 
at for every man and woman in England, from 
the Duke of Westminster downwards ; only with 
this condition, that if the Duke wants his pension 
he must go to the post-office and get it. 

If we asked for too much at once, in all 
human possibility we should have got nothing. 
Now it is for us to work do%vnwards in the scale of 
age. There is no work in England so hard as that 
of the wife of the working man earning 20s. a week. 
She can never put aside the money for old - age 
pensions, and yet she has earned it more than any 
man living." 

On the 1 st of January, 1909, Mr; and Mrs. 
George Cadbur 3 r entertained at tea old-age 
pensioners resident in North Worcestershire, 
to the number of 6 , 000 , in celebration of the 
coming into force of the 1908 Act. 
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As instancing the range of George 
Cadbury’s other social sympathies, it may be 
stated that he was associated with the Peace 
Society, the Liberation Society, and the 
Education T.eaguc. 

If 

Tire activities referred to illustrate the 
line and method chosen by George Cadbury. 
His work as a social reformer v'as performed 
behind the scenes—at his own desk and as 
he walked among men—rather than on the 
public platform. The various causes he 
espoused, taken in conjunction with the 
Housing Trust at Bournville, reveal his clear 
and far-seeing vision, his keen instinct for 
the sound policy, and his constructive 
imagination, 

SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS .ACTIVITIES. 

George Cadbury was a living manifesta¬ 
tion of the truth that religion proceeds from, 
and has its being in the soul of man, and is 
not to be estimated by the outward evidence 
of organised movements. His own personal 


religion, as all who came in contact with him 
recognised, was intense, and simple almost to 
being childlike. His constructive mind and 
capacity for organisation, however, served 
greatly the cause of religion in many ways. 
We shall see in a later section, devoted to his 
religion, how early in the century^ George 
Cadbury strongly felt the need tor some 
organised effort to assist the training of 
Christian workers on sound lines. It must 
be remembered he was a Quaker, and that 
the Society of Friends had no theological 
halls, no professors of divinity, and no paid 
ministry. He was led, with others, in 1903 
to found the seminary, or settlement, at 
Selly Oak, known as " Woodbrookc." 

“ WOODBKOOK.E” AND THE BELLY 
OAK COLLEGES. 

For, in making over his old family house 
for the home of the settlement, it retained 
its old name, and at the same time the donor 
gave £12,000 to endow a fund for lectures. 



“WOODBROOKE” SETTLEMENT 
at Uic present day. 
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AT “FIRCROFT,” BOURNVILLE. 

A residential college kor working men, 

George Ciidbtiry addressing a gathering of Students. 


The purpose of " Woodbrooke'' is to 
provide for those taking up religious or 
social work a place where spiritual and 
intellectual stimulus, combined with experi¬ 
ence in Christian work, can be obtained, so 
that they may more fully qualify themselves 
for their task while still following the 
ordinary avocations of life, Special attention 
is given to international study, and foreign 
students are welcomed. Though the ideals 
behind its curriculum are those of the Society 
of Friends, its students are not limited to the 
members of that Society. The Settlement 
has proved a most valuable institution, and 
has now an average of 35 students per term, 
and a strong staff of lecturers. Professor 
Rendel Harris, the theologian, so well 
known for his Sanskrit researches, who was 
invited to the Chair of Theology at Leyden 
University, but declined the offer in favour 
o: the call to " Woodbrooke," was for a 
number of years Director of Studies, an 
office now held by Mr. Herbert G. Wood, M.A. 

Attracted by the advantages offered by 
" Woodbrooke ” other institutions have been 
established in the neighbourhood. At 
“ Kingsmead," a commodious house nearby, 
men and women of various denominations 
are trained for Foreign Mission Work, and a 


special feature is the 
meeting together of the 
representatives of many 
churches and many 
nationalities. " Carey 
Hall ” is a settlement 
for training women 
missionaries of the Pres¬ 
byterian, Baptist, and 
Congregational Churches. 
"West Hill,” for which 
George Cadbury gave four 
acres of land, is an insti¬ 
tution in which he— 
and also Mr, and Mrs. 
Barrow Cadbury — have 
been expressly interested. 
Its aim is to train 
men and women for 
leadership in various 
spheres of religious 
education, Sunday School workers. Boys’ 
and Girls' Club leaders, Scoutmasters, and 
\^'elfare workers, and arose from a deepening 
sense of the need of sounder principles, 
better methods, and more highly qualified 
directorship. George Hamilton Archibald is 
the Director of Studies, which include the 
Psychology of ^ Childhood and Adolescence, 
courses qualifying for the certificates of the 
National Froebel Union, and Practical 
Training. The Sunday School held at the 
Village Schools at Bonrnville offers an 
excellent example of the fruits of this training, 
and is visited by teachers from all parts of 
the country. " Fircroft," a notably success¬ 
ful experiment in residential working men’s 
colleges, instituted chiefly through the efforts 
of George Cadbury, junior, also has its place 
in this interesting cluster of institutions. 
Here working men devote themselves to 
systematic study, the curriculum including 
Industrial History, Economics, English, 
Ethics, etc. The intention as expressed is 
“ to equip students the better to discharge 
the duties and responsibilities which our 
social, political, and industrial life imposes.” 
George Cadbury was its keenly interested 
President since the inception of the settle¬ 
ment in 1009. 
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An interesting development following 
upon the establishment of these institutions 
is the bond which now binds them together 
{though each is an independent under its own 
Management Board) in the form of a Central 
Council which has endowed six professorial 
chairs serving all the colleges and ensuring 
close co-operation. The value of this quite 
remarkable aggregation of settlements, which 
unitedly have tlie strength of a university in 
an important sphere of education, is in 
calculable, and its evolution must have been 
a matter of pride to George Cadbury w'hen he 
saw what large things had been built from 
that first gift of his former family home. 

LOCAL INSTITUTES. 

His work in founding workmen’s institutes 
in the surrounding districts may be regarded 
as a corollary to that just described. He had 
taken some part with Richard Cadbury in 
the establishment of that at Stirchley, and 
himself built the commodious institutes at 



TIIK WOODI.ANDS HOMF I'OR 
CKIPFLFD CHILDREN. 



“THE WOODLANDS,” 

showing open-air wards facing the interior court. 
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“THE BEECHES” HOLIDAY HOME POR CHILDREN. 
Temporarily being used by the Day Crmtimiatioii School for Girls. 


Selly Oak and Northfield. These have been 
the homes of many happy clubs and associa¬ 
tions of working men, and of their wives too, 
as well as being centres for public worship 
and religious activity. The founder was 
always particularly gratified when these 
buildings became the headquarters of 
branches of friendly societies and trade 
union organisations, or provided accommoda¬ 
tion for evening classes, which have been so 
advantageous in the various districts. A 
number of other institutes have come into 
being at the Cotteridge, King’s Norton, and 
elsewhere, and are now administered by a 
Trust. It is worthy of note that George 
Cadbury in this work, while always ready to 
assist such institutions needing help, always 
desired as a policy that they should, once 
established, be self-supporting. 

“THE WOODLANDS." 

Close by George Cadbury’s home at The 
Manor House, Northfield, is the Convalescent 
Home for Crippled Children, knouii as 
“ The Woodlands.’’ The house, with six 
acres of land, was bought by him for £20,000, 
to be used for the treatment of children who 
are cripples, and he also bore the cost of 
considerable extensions. It now has about 


100 beds, all occupied by children, chiefly 
from the poorer districts of Birmingham. 
The majority of the cases are those which 
need to lie for a long time in special splints, 
or fitted with other appliances providing for 
rigidity and rest, and are treated chiefly in 
the open-air. “ The Wocxilands ” is adminis¬ 
tered by the “ Birmingham Cripples’ Union,” 
which now' ha.s under its supervision, as 
indoor and outdoor patients, a great number 
of children and adults, and the tvork has been 
of extraordinarv benefit both in curing and 
relie\'ing these sufferers. Mr. and Mrs. 
George Cadbury, ever since the home was 
given in 1909, have taken the closest interest 
in their little neighbours, the large family of 
w'liicli George Cadbury regularly visited. 

“THE BEECHES.” 

" The Beeches ” was built by George 
Cadbury at Boumville partly as a home of 
rest in the winter for Salvation Army officers 
and other workers, and for use as a holiday 
home in connection with Mrs. George 
Cadbury's scheme tor enabling children from 
the city to stay for a fortnight in the country, 
successive groups of 24 being entertained 
there in this way during the summer. The 
building is being temporarily used as a Day 
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Continuation School for UOO girls from the 
Bournville and other local factories, but on 
the completion of new school buildings will 
revert to its former use. During the school 
vacation a holifiay camp is held in the 
suiiuner for Birmingham children, and 
arrangements are made for mothers to pay 
them visits and enjoy a day's outing. By 
examination it was found that the children, 
after staying at “ The Beeches ” for a foit- 
night, gained on an average 31b. in weight. 

RIRMINGHAM CHILDREN AT 
THE MANOR. 

During the last twenty-seven years, in 
the summer months, Mr. and f Mrs. George 
Cadbury entertained in the Manor House 
grounds large parties of the poor of 
Birmingham, who come through the Sunday 
Schools, Bands of Hope, etc. The number 
who take advantage of this day s outing in 
the country has been considerably over 
20,000 each year. A large rustic bam 
accommodating over 700 was built some 
years ago for their cont-enience, and the 
parties are provided with milk, tea, sugar, 
and the loan of crockery, while the cutting of 



The children of local unemployed at the 
Manor House, 1922. 


bread and butter is arranged for. George 
Cadbury’s keen delight in helping these 
visitors to enjoy themselves, was one of the 
happy touches of his home-life. His own 
love of swimming caused him to construct an 
open-air bath for their use, and he placed an 
attendant in charge ; he at once found that 



Visitors at the Manor House Pavilion. 


Children ,Guests from Binningham. 
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Their Excellencies Clui Chi Chien. Envoy of the Among guests at Bournville, 1021. 

Chinetse Republic, and \\ellin^^ton Koo. CIiinei?e 
Ambassador, Loudon, at BournviUe Works. 




Greeting l\radaiue Curie, the discoverer of 
radium* duririjsi the British Association's visit* 


At a performance of one of John Drink water's 
Masques. A chat with the author. 


SOME BOURNVILLE MEMORIES. 

■1 
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the first pleasure sought by the children 
from the town was that of having a bathe. 

sft Ik * 

It \\^ouId be impossible to enumerate all 
George Cadbury’s good works of tins kind, 
but what have been recorded are ample 
evidence of his practical citizenship and his 
deep love and wide human sympathies. That 
his citizenship has for long extended beyond 
his own city is shown by the fact that he was 
many years ago a member of the Adr-isory 
Council of the Shaftesbury Lectures on 
" Industrial Betterment,” a movement which 
aimed at deepening interest in the conditions 
under which the working classes of the cities 
lived and worked. The lectures were in¬ 
tended to enlist support for all remedial 
measures and to urge tlie duty ol personal 
service. The movement served no religious 
denomination, no political party, nor any 
individnal’s private interests and purposes. 

He was an ardent supporter of the 
Y.M.C.A. movement, and purchased St. 
Peter’s Church and site. Dale End, at a cost 
of £6,500, for the chief Birmingham head¬ 
quarters. 

As a member of the Firm of Cadbury 
Brothers Limited, George Cadbury con¬ 
tributed on a large scale to very many 
causes, national and local. The Firm’s 
philanthropy, however, is scarcely within the 
scope of this record. 

HIS RF-I.IGION. 

The breadth and tolerance of George 
Cadburt^'s creed has already been suggested. 
He respected the opinion of those with whom 
he disagreed, while at the same time lie 
never lost a certain kind of sincerity and 
conviction which is associated with the 
Quaker, and tlie Society of Friends had no 
more devoted member. 

As an instance of his breadth of view, it 
may be recalled that once, asked if be 
thought the time were ripe for a Quaker 
forward movement, he replied, ” I believe 
that the time i,s ripe for a forward movement 
in Chnstianity —the Christianity of the 
Sermon on the Mount.” He was one of the 
founders and most liberal supporters of the 
Free Church Council. 


THE FREE CHURCH COUNCIL. 

” There is no more blessed work with 
which I have been connected," he once said. 
" Unity and strength, and unity of action 
and aim is consonant with considerable 
divergence of thought and dissimilarity of 
doctrine. As for organic unity, even if it 
were possible, and I think it is not, I scarcely 
til ink it would be advisable. As long as we 
are one in heart and aim to follow Christ’s 
example, we can agree to differ on non- 
essentials—men's minds will alwaj^ differ, as 
do their faces.” 

From the first he strongly insisted on the 
spiritual nature of the Council’s work, and 
he was never quite happy when it touched 
political questions. His attitude on this 
point is well expressed in a letter written 
from abroad to the annual meeting of the 
Council in 1913. He trusts the meeting may¬ 
be " a time of deep religious ferimur and of 
practical Christian work,” and calls the 
Council’s notice to the decline in public 
worship as evidenced in the census of 
attendances in London which had been taken 
that year. He urges them to adapt the 
Church .services to the needs of the generation, 
both as regards parents and children. And 
then he proceeds : 

" Resolutions on political subjects passed at 
church gatlieriu.gs carry little weight, as the members 
of few -if any—churches are of one mind on 
political questions, but they do cause offence and 

division.I can write the more fully on this 

subject, as few men have had to suffer more than 
I have done for mv' Radical views, in w’hich i have 
beeji supportefl as much by those outside the 
Evangelical Free Churches as by those within them. 
Onr Eternal Father will bless those churches which 
show their love to Him by service.” 

He was a prominent advocate within the 
Society of Friends itself of a forward ptflicy. 
At a Fricnci’s Conference in 1910 he pointed 
out that if the Society’s membership had but 
been maintained in proportion to the increase 
of the national population it would have 
numbered about a million and a half instead 
of 20,000. While he recognised, as a Quaker, 
that the only ultimate vMue of a movement 
was its interior spiritual force and sincerity, 
he believed also in the leavening power of 
the spirit, aided by sound organisation. 
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He advocated the fostering of the 
Adult School work, which has since become 
so powerful an influence in the lives of 
working people. The support he gave to 
this educative side of Christian work in the 
establishing of “ Woodbrooke ” and its sister 
institutions has been alreadj;' referred to. 

The figures of the religious census already 
referred to had greatly impressed him, and 
its main lesson, as he conceived it, was that 
more work should be done by laymen, and 
that more time should be devoted by every 
congregation to finding work for its members 
to do, such as allotting every street in the 
parish to some one or two individuals who 
would be responsible for inviting new-comers 
or newly-married couples to a place of 
worship, the distribution of tracts, teaching 
in the Sunday School, taking charge of boys’ 
and girls’ clubs, etc. The ministers, he 
thought, should be the officers, and their 
congregation an army of Christian soldiers. 
" I have always strongly urged the division 
of every tovvn into parishes among the Free 



AUSTRI.AN CHII.DRHN AT 1 HE 
MANOR HOUSE. 1921, 

Guests of Bouniville residents during 
their country’s distress. 


Churches so that every Free Church as well 
as every Anglican Church may have a definiie 
district to work. This need cause no friction, 
because there is far more work to be done 
than Christians of all denominations wall be 
able to do for many generations. The giving 
of money will not take the place of personal 
service.” 

He believed that Christians must go 
outside the churches, and on this subject of 
the “ Free Church Parish ” he read a paper 
at the Free Church Council as early as 1898. 
The ” Parish ” he described as a district 
mutually defined as between neighbouring 
churches, and accepted by each as the area 
within which all non-churchgoers shall be 
visited. It was in no way to clash with the 
parish system of the Established Church. 

The Church of England had alw'ays a 
great interest for George Cadbury. He 
followed closely its movements and respected 
its great work. It gave him particular 
pleasure to present a site for, and contribute 
£1,000 towards the building of, the church at 
Bournvillc, the foundation stone of which 
v'as laid by Mrs. George Cadbury, Those of 
us who M'ere present at the visit of the 
Church Congress to Bournville in 1921 have 
especially pleasant memories of his radiant 
happiness as he moved among his guests, 
and of the feeling pervading tlie whole 
function that barriers betvvixt creed and 
creed were as naught. In his speech he 
rejoiced that the Anglican Church was awake 
to the importance of the times and that 
“the great Church of England was leading 
the army of righteousness in a world that 
was shaken by conflicts.” 

One of his sons, in notes written on 
memories of his father's life, describes 
George Cadbury's simple religion in the family 
circle. After breakfast at 7.30 the whole 
household assembled, when he would read a 
few verses from the Bible after the Quaker 
custom. He would never read a long 
passage Or the whole of a lengthy chapter, 
believing that a few verses were more 
effective and more likely to be remembered. 
Immediately afterwards he would walk 
across to the Works in time to open letters 
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and then to take the short religious service at 
0 o'clock known as the Morning Reading/' 
witli which from the earliest days of the 
business the day's work began, the Readings 
being led by George Cadbury or his elder 
brother. His religion was so simple and real 
that he felt what was helpful to tfie family 
circle would also be helpful to the large 
family at the Works. The readings were 
only discontinued in recent years owing to 
the^ impossibility of gathering all the 
employees together in the Girls' Dining 
Room* The memory of these services is too 
present to many of us to need recalling, but 
the following description by a writer in the 
Christian World, who attended one of them, 
is worth quotation* 

At one end of the room is a raised platform ; 
Zt the other an arrangement for cooking dinners, 
for this beautiful hall serves as a pleasant dining¬ 
room, and is conveniently provided with tables that 
turn down when not in use. For a few minutes 
the visitor is pleasantly conscious of the subdued 
happy talk of this immense congregation, chatting* 
smiling, and exchanging greetings. Then come the 
sweet strains of an organ, and in a few seconds the 
mnsician's art has silenced the hum of human 
voices. Near the great organ stands a group of 
what I took to be the trained singers. These rise 
and stand—a choir of white-robed choristers. We 
ate all provided with hymn-books, and there is a 
burst of sweet song : 

Thou, whose almighty word 
Chaos and darkness heard. 

And took their flight^—* 

Hear us, we humbly pray. 

And in this Gospel day 
Let there be light. 

Sweetly and heartily all join in the praise, 
and then in reverent, sympathetic silence we listen 
to a few verses from the First Bpistle of John. 
Briefly and pointedly the lesson is impressed, and 
a short prayer closes this beautiful service. The 
exercise has not lasted more than seven minutes, 
and in perfect order, but with alert footsteps, all 
proceed to take up their daily task." 

It may be added that no one was more 
keenly conscious than George Cadbury of the 
necessity to preserv^e a sense of the liberty of 
religious opinion among his employees, and 
the services were, of course, strictly un¬ 
denominational. Many years ago the service 
had caused some concern to a Catholic priest 
in Birmingham, and Cardinal Newman visited 
Bourn%ille to see George Cadbury, who 


explained to him the simple procedure. The 
Cardinal understood. George Cadbury said 
afterwards : ‘'I found much unity of spirit 
between us, though I am a Quaker and he 
w’as a prince of the Roman Catholic Church ; 
and though the Cardinal gave utterance to 
the dogma that there is no salvation outside 
the Church of Rome, yet he shouted the true 
catholicity of Ins spirit by lifting his hands 
in blessing upon me before he went." 

Sunday was always a busy day with 
George Cadbury* One of his sons, recalling 
his own childhood days, says in his notes, 
“ We never saw him at Sunday breakfast 
except on holidays. He used to get up 
at 6 o'clock, have his horse got ready for 
him at 6.30, and ride in to Suffolk Street, 
where he stabled it, in time to be at the 
teachers' breakfast at Severn Street Schools 
at 7. His class began at 7.30, and he w^as 
rarely late. After school was over he would 
ride to the Works where he got a scanty 
lunch, generally biscuits and raisins, and 
then had a time for meditation in his office 
before joining us at the Friends' Meeting 
held in the old Firm's dining room. This 
little meeting was the first to be held outside 
Birmingham. We were a small company 
of some 20 or 30, mostly members of the 
Adult School, either in my father's class 
or in the newly-formed school at Stirchley. 
He liad advanced ideas as to what was 
possible in a Quaker meeting, and we had 
hjmins from Moody and Sankey, as well 
as a passage of scripture read* There was 
much shaking of heads by the more orthodox 
Quakers, and tor long they refused to 
acknowledge that we held a Quaker meeting* 
But there was a life and heartiness in these 
little meetings which might be lacking in 
other meetings in which the silence might 
be seldom broken. 

“ After meeting we adjourned to the little 
garden in front of his office, and he would 
give the children biscuits out of a large 
square tin placed on an old tree trunks or in 
the autumn plums from the tree growing 
against the office wall* In the evening he 
would generally take the principal part at 
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one of the local ' Christian Society Meetings' 
held eitlier at the Workmen's Hall, Selly Oak, 
or the Girls' Dining Room at the Works/' 

(ieorge Cadbury held the pacifist principles 
of the Quaker. Peace was, with him, an 
article of faith, and his faith was '' justified " 
by his practical works in support of inter¬ 
national movements like those of housing, 
town-planning, and public health. He was 
always conscious that such movements not 
only fostered particular causes, but brought 
nations closer together and promoted a 
better mutual understanding. At the visits 
of foreign delegates to Bourn ville he never 
failed to picture the fiilfilinent of the biblical 
prophecy of world peace—when the peoples 
" shall beat their swords into ploughshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks ; nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more \vords from 
Scripture perhaps quoted by him more than 
any others, 

Though his hatred of war never abated, 
his understanding of the motives and 
attitude of those who felt it right to take 
part in the recent war w'as an example of 
the breadth of his sympathy. He liberally 
supported the Friends' Ambulance Unit, the 
Friends' War Victims Relief Committee, and 
other organisations for relief at home and 
abroad, and established many schemes for 
the assistance of employees with the Forces, 
and the care of their families. His thoughts 
were constantly willi the absent ones—he 
had sons of his own who were serving—and 
gifts for the comfort of Bournville men and 
books for their leisure were sent out to all 
the different fronts. His desire to give the 
men a warm reception on their return was 
fulfilled in a series of happy " Welcome 
Home" gatherings held at the Works, in 
which he always took a leading part. The 
men have said that nothing delighted them 
more than their hand-shake with BournvUle's 
“grand old man." He had a deep concern 
for all disabled ex-servicemen, and found 
work for them on a scale considerably 
exceeding the requirements for national 
recognition. 


LOVE OK RECREATION AND THE 
COUNTRY. 

No estimate of George Cadburj’ must 
overlook his love of the open air and of all 
kinds of healthy recreation. In the early 
days of the business at Bridge Street, if 
times were slack a half-holiday would be 
granted for recreation. The late Tom King, 
a foreman, recalls how once the men were 
given a football and told to go off to 
Calthorpe Park, and how George Cadbury 
once bought the boys a bicycle of the bone¬ 
shaker type, which they used to learn to 
ride in the dinner-hour, those who learnt 
having the privilege of taking it home in 
turns. The two incidents can be said to 
have been the beginning of the recreational 
facilities so many of the employees now 
enjoy: Often George Cadbury and his 
brother Richard took part in the early 
cricket and football matches connected with 
the factory. 

The late David Jones, one of the earliest 
representatives of the Firm, has told us that 
George Cadbury used to travel for business 
in South Wales. He wwked very hard and 
only allowed three days to do Herefordshire 
and Monmouth, which left little time for 
leisure, but, said David Jones, “ I did chance 
to hear from one of my customers that he 
had climbed the Sugar-loaf Hilk near Aber¬ 
gavenny, by 5 o'clock one morning f " 

For many years he took an early morning 
swim, and the old natives of Bariit Green 
had the tradition that w^hen staying there for 
a few weeks in early days, as he often did, he 
used, on early autumn mornings, to break 
the ice at the edge of the Bit tel Reservoir to 
indulge in this practice. How strong a 
believer he was in this form of exercise is 
shown by the gift to the workpeople of baths 
for men and women, in which several 
thousands have learned to swim. 

His son's notes, already quoted from, 
provide an interesting picture of a day 
in George Cadbury's life in tlie old 
“ Woodbrooke " times, w'hcn the house was 
reaHy out in the country, and when the only 
dwelling seen from its window^s w'as Mrs. 
Froggatt's farm through a gap in the trees 
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across the fields. The notes are of additional 
interest as they recall for us the country 
conditions of the district 25 years ago. 
" We began the day early," the writer says, 
“ as my father usually got up soon after 6, 
and for many years had a ride on horseback 
round the lanes. He called us at 6.30, and 
one of us was generally ready at 7 to ride 
with him on the pony. We always had 
the same ride every morning, turning down 
Griffin’s Hill, then down Griffin’s Brook 
Lane, Cob Lane, Hay Green Lane and 
Hole Lane, back into the main road again 
opposite the Manor. Only if the weather 
was very bad was the ride abandoned, 
and a sharp run would take its place. In 
summer the plan was varied by ha'vdng an 
early morning bathe in the stream. We 
were then called at six, and put on as few 
clothes as possible and our thickest boots, 
and tramped across the fields to the stream. 
The brook had been made into a trout stream 
in earlier days by the construction of falls 
all the way up. In one place the falls were 


close together, and the water was fairly deep. 
A high fence was made round this and steps 
down built into the side, and a little hut 
erected for dressing in. As the whole stream 
flowed through this bath it was generally 
excessively cold, and we were glad to plunge 
in at one end and walk out at the other as 
quickly as possible. Only on a very few 
mornings was the water at all warm, and 
that was in the very hottest weather. These 
falls served another very useful purpose, as 
the factory often was short of water in the 
summer, and a man used to be sent up the 
stream to let the water down from each fall 
in turn, the "tanks" being allowed to fill 
over-night. 

Practically the only occasion on which 
the morning ride was omitted was when he 
made an early visit to the Works to sec that 
all was right. In those days many depart¬ 
ments always started at 6, and in times of 
pressure or hot weather all departments 
began at that hour. He made it a custom 
to be at the factory by 6 fairly often, generally 
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once a week at least, and tlicn to come back 
in time for 7.30 breakfast. 

" At that time the w’alk to Bournville was 
along what was knowm as the Priv'atc Path 
leading to ‘ West holme ' (now Mr. Edward 
Cadbury’s home). ‘ Westholme ’ belonged 
to Mr. Wynne, and ‘ Selly Wood ' to Mr, 
Elkington, and my father arranged with them 
to let us have a key to the ' private gate.’ 
We then got over a stile opposite' Westholme’ 
and crossed the fields to ‘ Stock's Drive,’ 
along what is now the path to Linden Road. 
Stock's Drive followed very much the line of 
Linden Road, except that it deviated more 
to the left where the Meeting House now is, 
leaving the dell and wood on the green on 
the right. The line of the old drive may 
still be seen by the trees near the Church 
Hall. We entered ‘ Stmtley Lane ’ by a 
white gate opposite ‘ Froggatt's Farm ’ (now 
the old Farm Inn) and then walked along the 
narrow lane opposite ' Bournbrook Hall,' 
where Mr. Martin lived, to the present main 
entrance. 


" The way by road was equally rural. 
Passing down Griffin’s Hill, we drove along 
Griffin's Brook Lane and up Cob Lane, then 
turned dovm Hay Green Lane past Hay 
(ireen Farm. The row of red brick cottages 
on the right and the pair on the left at the 
bottom were the only houses in the lane. 
Then we went up Oak Tree Lane, past a 
quaint little white cottage below where the 
* Beeches ’ now stands, to the junction of 
Stmtley Lane at the top, On the corner 
was a little red brick cottage with a single 
chimney and only two rooms, where a large 
family lived. We called the cottage ' The 
Money Box,’ and my father often said that 
he thought the children were so healthy 
because they were compelled to live out of 
doors, as there was no room inside for them, 
Strutley Lane was a charming lane between 
liigh banks and old oak trees down to 
Froggatt's Farm, thence leading into Strutley 
Street, which has been modemised to 
‘ Stirchley.' 

“ He took the greatest interest in his 
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farm at *' Woodbrooke." Every Monday 
evening he went dow*n there to go through 
the accounts, and was always proud to think 
that he made farming pay. He was also 
keenly interested in the garden, looking for 
the first sign of flower and fruit and bringing 
in peaches and plums gathered off the walls 
before breakfast. As children we w'ere often 
turned loose among the raspberries, as 
my father had a theory—with which we 
did not quarrel—tiiat fresh fruit could never 
harm anyone, and that the more we ate 
the better. 

“ My father was always very keen on 
exercise, and believed it to be the best form 
of rest for brain fag. When nearly fifty 
years old he began to play tennis, and laid 
down a hard court so that lie could play it in 


summer or winter. This must have Ixicn the 
first hard court in the Midlands, if not in 
the country. He learned to play a steady 
game, and generally won by consistent play, 
together with good placing, rather than 
brilliant strokes. He always served under¬ 
hand, but managed to get in a fairly fast 
ball, and could always place it where it was 
least expected. He also took to golf when 
he was about seventy, and he and Mrs. 
Cadbury played together on the 7-hole course 
at the Manor as late as the autumn of 1921, 

" My father always finished his day with 
a walk in the evening, to the top of a hill if 
possible. At ‘ Woodbrooke ' he made a path 
up the field to the highest point, from where 
he could see the distant Lickey Hills and the 
spire of King’s Norton Church over the fields, 



WYNDS POINT, 

George C.Tdbrm*'s hon.^e at Malvern. 
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and where hardly any houses were to be 
seen. The hedgerow he planted with the 
primrose, which was one of his favourite 
flowers, hence the walk became known as 
‘ Primrose Hill ’ (the name given to the 
house of Mr. and Mrs. George Cadbury, 
Junr,, w'hen it was built)." 

No one, indeed, could be long in George 
Cadbury’s company without finding this 
love of the open air and the country. 
He knew every corner of his grounds at 
Northfield, and the Malvern Hills were his 
delight. Here he frequently stayed at 
" Wynds Point," his picturesquely situated 
country house, four miles from Malvern, 
where Jenny Lind, the famous singer, lived 
until her death. The house was purchased 
some years ago and was shared by the 
Cadbury family, but of late years has been 
in George Cadbury's possession. He could 
not keep his love of flow^ers to himself. Each 
year neighbours and employees were invited 
to visit the Manor grounds w'henever the 
flowers made an especially fine show. 
Daffodil Sunday, Rose Sunday, and Chrys¬ 
anthemum Sunday are annual institutions 
always looked forw'ard to by local lovers 
of flowers. He was seldom without a rose 
in his own buttonhole, and regularly brought 
sprays to the Works to give away. He sent 
quantities of flowers also for disVibution to 
his Bristol Street scholars. Probably he 
delighted as much in the gardens of the 
Bournville tenants as in his own grounds, 
and during his illness, W’hen he was able to 
take drives in his car, be constantly chose a 
route which enabled him to see the summer 
and autumn beauty of the front gardens. 

FAMILY. 

In 1872, when he was thirty-three, 
George Cadbury married Mary Tylor, 
daughter of Charles Tylor, of Stoke Newing¬ 
ton, w'ho in the fifteen years of their happy 
married life brought him five children— 
Edward, George, Henry Tylor, Mary Isabel 
(Mrs. Kenneth Wilson), and Eleanor (Mrs. B. 
F. Crosfield). His first wife died in 1887. 

In 1888 he married Elizabeth Mary 
Taylor, daughter of John Taylor, of Dulwich, 


London, who has been a devoted wife, 
throwing herself whole-heartedly into all her 
husband’s schemes. There have been six 
sons and daughters—Laurence John, George 
Norman, Elsie Dorothea (Mrs. Geoffrey Hoy- 
land), Egbert, Marion Janet (Mrs. Greeves), 
and Elizabeth Ursula. 

As is well kno\vn Mrs. George Cadbury 
has taken an active part in municipal affairs. 
She is a member of the Birmingham City 
Council for the King’s Norton Ward, is a 
member of the Birmingham Education Com¬ 
mittee, and Chairman of the Hygiene Sub¬ 
committee oi the Education Committee, and 
of the Birmingham School Medical Service, 
which has under its care 12.5,0DO children. 
In recognition of her valuable service in the 
promotion of war relief work she was awarded 
the O.B.E., and was the recipient of the 
medal instituted by the Queen of the Belgians 



THREE GENERATIONS. 

Oeor^e Cadbury, his son George Cadbury, 
junior, and liis first grandson, George 
Woodall Cadbury, 1908, 
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A FAMILY GROUP AT THE MANOR HOUSE. 

Btu:k Row : 1, Kenneth Wilson ; 2, Henry Tylor Cadbury ; 3, George Cadbury, junior; 
4, Egbert Cadbury ; o, Norman Cadbury ; 6, Edward Cadbury ; 7, Laurence J. 
Cadbury ; 8, Bertram Crosheld. 

Second Row : 1, Isabel (Mrs. Wilson); 2, Dorothea (now Mrs. Hoyland) ; 3, Mrs. 
George Cadbury, junior; 4, Mrs. George Cadbury ; 5, Mr. George Cadbury ; 
6, litrs. Edward Cadbury ; 7, Eleanor (Mrs. Crosheld) with her son, George 
Bertram ; 8, Marion (now Mrs. Grecves). 


In Front : 1, John Christopher Cadbury; 

Woodall Cadbury. 

for devotion to Belgian refugees for services 
rendered in Birmingham. The University of 
Birmingham has conferred on her the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts. 

George Cadbury was devoted to his 
children, and the family summer holidays 
were always carefully planned and eagerly 
anticipated by him. His letters to his elder 
children were always full of the doings of 
the younger ones. His son says in his 
notes : “ My father's life was a busy one, 

and we as children saw little of him 
during the day. We used, however, to 
enjoy our morning rides, as we could then 
have intimate talks uninterrupted by outside 
distraction, except, of course, when our 
horses became lively and wanted managing. 
He always used to come to see us in bed, and 
one of our treats was to have one of Mrs. 
Sherwood’s stories read to us, and he nearly 
always finished by quoting a psalm or part 
of a psalm. His memor\' was extremely 


2, Elizabeth Ursula Cadbury; 3, George 

good, and he would quote psalms or chapters 
from the Bible freely.” 

Large numbers of Bournville workers 
have at one time or another been guests of 



A Silhouette taken in 1919. 
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OUITE AT HOME. 

Bournville youths at the Manor House. 

Mr, and Mrs, Cadbury at the Manor House, 
tor it was a custom of both Richard and 
George Cadbury^'^''at frequent intervals to 
entertain their employees at their homes, a 
custom which was carried on by their sons. 
Sometimes these parties at the Manor were 
very large, as on the occasion when all the 
vouths working at the factory were the 
guests ; sometimes the parties were smaller, 
consisting of groups of workers. The last of 
such visits was that of the Introducers, in 
1921, who, occupied at work in many parts 
of the country, were a body of men often in 
George Cadbury's thoughts, as also were the 
Representatives. Those present on that 
glorious summer afternoon will recall with 
intense pleasure the kindness of host and 
hostess, and particularly the delight of the 
former in showing the roses, and telling 
Ftories of early business days. The Manor 
On these occasions was always an open house 
to the guests. At the youths' visits the joy 
of the boys was a delight to witness. The 
ease and naturalness with which they would 
take possession of the drawing room once 
struck a reflective observer as a symbolic 
picture of George Cadbury's friendly relation 
with his employees, and with a lucky camera 


at hand it was possible to preserve the sjrnibol, 
which is reproduced here. 

The silver wedding of Mr, and Mrs. 
George Cadbury in 1913 provided the 
employees at Bourn ville Works with the 
opportunity to offer a tangible expression of 
gratitude and goodwill borne toward an 
employer who had contributed to their 
welfare in so many ways. Their com¬ 
memoration of the occasion took the form of 
the erection of the Rest House on the Village 
Green of Bournville, to which emploj^ees in 
all parts of the world contributed. The 
building, which has been greatly admired, 
reproduces the octagonal form of an old 
tillage buttermarket. At the opening, on a 
spring day of brilliant sunshine, amid large 
crowds of workers, speeches were made by 
representatives from the chief sections of 
employees. A few words of George Cadbury's 
acknowledgment of the gift may be ap¬ 
propriately recalled : 

"One cause of the success of the business has 



THE REST HOUSE. 

Presented hy Eourjiville employees in com- 
me moral ion of Mr. and Cadbury's 

Silver Wedding, 191:1 
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A SILVER WEDDING PHOTOGRAPH. 

Mr. and .\rrs, George Cadbiiry in the Jfanor House grounds. 
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been the harmony which has been maintained in 
the Works, This was the case especially during the 
first ten years, when the struggle was the hardest, 
and when the foundations of the present business 
were laid. Each worker was known by their 
Christian name, and my brother and I worked beside 
them, Yonr loving gift to-day is the more acceptable 
because it shows that this fellowship still exists 


MRS. GEORGE CADBURY. 

The simplicity of the big nature has often 
been observed, and of George Cadbury, 
numerous stories and incidents could be 
related illustrating his simple personalit}^. 

In a little paragraph, entitled “ George 
Cadbury and the Child Spirit,” in the Sunday 
School Chronicle a few years ago, appeared 
the following:— 

"One witnessed a very pretty incident at the 
opening cei'emony of the new West Hill. A little 
boy in the crow'd watched with sparkling eyes the 
presentation of a golden key to ^Ir. Cadbury, %vith 
which he was to unlock the door of the new building. 
The boy followed closely behind Mr. Cadbury until 
at last/mustering up courage, he asked if he might 
himself touch the key. Instantly Cad bur}' took 


AT A STAFF FOOTBALL MATCH, 1920, 
The Chairman and four Bournville Directors 
appear in the group, three of them as players, 

the key out of his pocket and let the wee boy have 
it in his hand for a moment. It was a happy 
moment for the lad, but one felt that Mr. Cadbury' 
was even more happy.” 

# * # 

Alderman Quinney related how walking 
in his farm very early on the Sunday morning 


MR. AND MRS. GEORGE CADBURY 

presenting Suggestion Prizes to 
Bournville employees. 
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aftei' George Cadbury’s deatli lie met a uavyy 
returniiig from NortUficld, and asked him 
w'here he had l^een so early in the day. Ho 
replied that he had gone to Xortlifield in 
order to be sure and get a newspaper with a 
photograph of Mr. Cadbury. Mr. Ouinney 
asked if he had known him ; lie replied 
■' I only met him once wlion I was repairing 
some water-pipes outside his lodge gates. 
He walked out and, finding that I was cold, 
he went back to the house, tf) order some hot 
coffee for me.” He felt George Cadbury’s 
goodness was real. 

* fr » 

Mr. Dyke Wilkinson, in the autt)biography 
of a remarkable career, entitled " Kough 
Roads,” gives a typical instance of George 
Cadbury's large attitude and generosity in 
matters of business. The former ran a 
weekly paper known as the So%tth Birmingham 
News, which he was giving up. Rather 
than it should disappear George Cadbury, 
who was interested in the local paper, offered 
to buy it, and did so, the journal becoming 
the prosperous Birmingham News, The paper 
had cost Dyke Wilkinson a great deal of money, 
hard work, and anxiety. During the trails- 
action the purchaser surprised the vendtir 
by asking if he would find out what the paper 
had cost him from the commencement. 
" I told him the amount at our next meeting. 
I thought, of course, he was about to base 
an offer for tlie paper on these figures, and 
that we might possibly see a small moiety 
of the money back again, especially as I was 
acquainted vith Mr. Cadbury’s reputation 
for generous dealings in business matters. 
Imagine my feelings when he quietly 
remarked, ' Oh, that’s what the paper has 
cost you. Well, I wouldn’t like to feel that 
anybody w'as losing by what I bought of 
tliem, so that's the amount I'll give you for 
the paper.' ” 

* * * 

The following incident illustrates George 
Cadbury’s simple personal religion and its 
influence:— 

The late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
was a great friend of (reorge Cadbury, and 
visited him at Wjmds Point (Malvern). At 


the funeral sei'\’ice t)f the Liberal Prime 
Minister held at Dunfermline, the officiating 
minister in the course of the sermon said he 
did not think he was betraying any confidence 
wlien he recalled a statement made by Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman at a Dunferm¬ 
line gathering the year previous to his 
death. The statement was to the effect that 
he would like to tell them of one incident 
that greatly cheered and encouraged him. 
He was visiting in the Midlands of England, 
atid was the guest of a well-known gentleman 
in the neighbourhood, a Quaker. When he 
was leaving the house, his host in an 
unaffected way said to him, " I should like 
you to know. Sir Henry, that there is not a 
day passes without our remembering you and 
your work in prayer.” Those words, so 
simply stated, he said, had sent him back to 
his work with greater zeal and strength of 
purpose These words were almost the last 
utterances of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 
The Quaker was George Cadbury. 

* * * 

Some years ago, a well-known paper 
asked a number of eminent men to say 
what b(K)ks had most influenced them as 
young men. George Cadbury was one con¬ 
sulted, and his reply was, ” The Imitation 
of Christ," by Thomas a Kempis, and Law’s 
” Serious Call.” 

The first has appealed to Christians of 
all creeds, and the second is said to have 
first caused Dr. Johnson to think seriously 
of religion, while it strongly influenced the 
Wesley’S. It is of interest, however, to note 
that a young Quaker should have been most 
impressed by two books, one by a monk, and 
the other by an Anglican mystic. 


We should like to express our indebted ness to 
the niAny people who kindly assisted us in oiir 
task of gathering together information regarding 
Mr* George Cadbury's life and work, particularly Miss 
Clara Davis, Mr* Robert Waite, Hr. Henry Idoyd 
Wilson, as well as Mr. George C^idbury, Junr,, and 
members of the family and many colleagues. The 
great majority of the photographs recently taken 
to illustrate this number are by Mr. G* F* Charlton, 
the Works Photographer. The cover design is by 
A. Sewell, of the ^lagazine Ofhee, 
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F HOM tli€ large number of tributes and appreciations appearing in the press after George Cadbury's 
death we quote the extracts which follow. Conjointly they form an estimate of his character 
and achievements seen from many angles, which will be read with interest and pride by those who 
had the closer view of his life through daily contact* 


Manchester Guardian. 

The death of Mr. George Cadbury has come 
at a time when to review and to criticise the 
Victorian epoch is a constant occupation, and the 
story of his life may suggest to some of those most 
ready with seif-congratulation on liberties achieved 
that the Victorian Quaker has contributed, albeit 
in an austere medium, to the escape from darkness. 
For Mr, Cadbnry %vas a revolutionary when he 
insisted on moving his factory into green fields, and 
his plans for a ne\V, bright, and healthful industrial 
town were ridiculed as the craziest product of 
high-falutin innovation. The creator of BournviJle 
had a strict Quaker upbringing with no academic 
adventures in philosophy behind him ; the heav 5 ’‘ 
moral pressure of his time was upon him* and this 
pressure* now so lightly condemned as priggish, 
made of him both an indefatigable and a liberal- 
minded man of business. Industry, he saw* must 
create some tiling better than the cash nexus, and 
he worked out his own ideas of what was better in 
the huge educational and recreational apparatus 
that surrounded Boumville Works * ... * He \riU 
remain in the minds of men as a great employer 
and philanthropist.'’ 

News of the World. 

With the death of Mr. George Cadbury has 
passed awray an indefatigable philanthropist who 
will be long remembered as a pioneei- in the move¬ 
ment for improved industrial conditions—healthy 
homes and sanitary workshops. He was soon 
followed * , . * and Great Britain has the honour 
of having been the first country to realise the 
importance of improving working conditions. 
Mr* Cadbury will go down to history as the man 
who initiated the great movement .... none 
ha.s been productive of more health and happiness 
than this.” 

Yorkshire Post. 

Mr* George Cadbury represented a particular 
form of moral aristocracy ; he was a man in whom 
heredity and environment combined for the pro¬ 
duction of a special ty^e of Christian activity . * * , 
Whatever may be the ultimate outcome of some of 
Mr, George Cadbury's experiments, his record is 
striking and noble.” 


Birmingham Gazette* 

" The world is poorer to-day by the death of 
■^Ir* George Cadbuiy* but it has been enriched by 
his life and w'ork. He was the t^^De of man that 
makes a nation truly grand* Kverything he 
touched he ennobled. His example has been a 
blessing to his friends and to the community . . * . 
He demonstrated and proved to all mankind that 
success in business may be linked up wdth true 
philanthropy, deep religioas conviction and practical 
citizenship. There w^as no great gulf fixed between 
his heart and his mind .... His achievements are 
a crushing and conclusive answer to the cynics and 
the hard-faced men who excuse every social short¬ 
coming and smother every charitable thought in a 
stupid and unwholesome perversion of the catch-ciy 
' Business is business*' He sought neither fame 
nor power, but he wdll be kno%vn by his deeds as 
one of England's great men.” 

Evening Dispatch (Birmingham). 

” The many good deeds of the late Mr. George 
Cadbury will leave sweet remembrances* He was 
one of the truly great men of his day and genera¬ 
tion His passing leaves a void in the ranks of 
great social servants, ” 

Westminsxek Gazette. 

Few men ser\-ed so many progressive causes 
ivith such practical and disinterested zeal as Mr* 

George Cadbury.Mr. Cadbury was a great 

wealth producer, but in the lavish endowment of 
many social and political causes he returned much 
of his wealth to the community in reconstructive 
reforms.” 

The Friend. 

” Mr* George Cadbury w as a religious man 
through and through. One could not w^ell be in 
his company for long without realising that fact* 
Hard as he might w^ork throughout the week* 
ho regurded that as no excuse for Sunday indul¬ 
gence . 

” Though brought up ^vjth the strictness of a 
past generation, both in manner of life and of 
w^orship, George Cadburt'- ^vas never a man for 
tithing ’ anise and cummin ’ ; it was ' the weightier 
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matters of the law, jiidgnieiit and mercy and faith * 
which appealed to him." 

(In a subsequent issue). " He %vas not only 
possessor and steward, to his own recompense and 
to the pleasure of others, but his stewardship 
reached out in love of mankind. He was a fisher 
of men : he was a keeper of the divine treasures* 
not to hoard them, but to spend them to redeem 
others* He tended his flock. That is the supreme 
combine, the good steward and the faithful 
shepherd. 

“ We all know that, in the course of time, 
George Cadbury became a great man, one of the 
groat men of our time—be loved of the people, 
honoured by the King. He was the venerable 
head of a large Quaker family who for generations 
have served the commonwealth. He was a famous 
citizen in the direct line of the pioneers and builders 
of Birmingham. He was a prince of commerce, and 
the paternal employer of a vast company of friends 
and fellow-workers. He was a social reformer of 
the first order, who lived to see his reforms fully 
accepted and many of them established* He 
became public benefactor and philanthropist all 
through the earth* And it is not exaggeration to 
say that, as the years passed, he came to belong not 
to his family alone or his workpeople or his own 
city alone, but to the world. He became a national 
possession, a national treasure* , . * * , 

" George Cadbury possessed an over-coming 
Faith* His immense practical capacity* his in¬ 
tegrity, and his power of organisation and of work 
would, in any case, have brought him success. He 
became much more than merely successful, because 
of the light which shone, and the fire which burned, 
within him* He had vision—without which people 
perish—and he had religion. He saw men losing 
their way and be knew of a JJght to guide them* 
He saw evil dominant and he knew of a triumphant 
Life. 

" George Cadbury had iniegrUy, a rather rare 
thing. The expressions of his ideas were varied 
and numerous, but they sprang from one source. 
He was able to keep himself simple-minded because 
he was single-minded* There were sobriety, 
honesty, straightness in desire, sincerity, upright¬ 
ness, reliabiiitjs and all the*se go to make up 
integrity. He "bad these things above the average* 
But Cicero meant more than all this in integrifas. 
He meant solidarity, unit>% one-ness. He meant 
that each purpose, though undiminished, was 
integrated in the whole. George Cadbury thought 
the w'dl of God W’^as the whole; he did not 
philosophise about it, he just accepted it, and 
integrated his ideas accordingly. He thought also 
that Humanity was a w^hole, and each of us parts 
of it, a common brotherhood because of a common 
Fatherhood*" 

The Star* 

" Write me as one that loved hb fellow men." 

" No more appropriate epitaph could be written 


for the late Mr, George Cadbury* To more re¬ 
sounding praise he would have been indifferent* 
For recognition of the fact that his rule of life was 
that a man's first duty towards God was to fulfil 
generously his duty to his neighbour, he would 
have been grateful . * . * . His simple ambition 
was generously blessed by good results. He lived 
happy in. the success of the task he had set himself, 
and he died content in the consciousness that as far 
as is humanly possible lie had ensured the con¬ 
tinuance of the same good work. Of him, quietly 
sleeping at Bournville, it might be said, ^ it is 
of Wren on his monument in St* Paul's, Si monu- 
meiiium requiris, circumspice —if a memorial is 
wanted, look around." 

The Nation ("A Wayfarer"’)* 

" 1 have always thought Mr. George Cadbury 
to be happy in his great achievement, which was 


Bourn ville , * , . * It seemed to solve the housing 

problem.and under our present system 

nothing much better will, I imagine, ever be 
devised.His conduct of hb own business 


took much of the moral reproach from capitalism* 
But he kept a cheerful, unalarmed eye on the 
future." 

Glasgow Citizen. 

" * . . . Schemes for the advancement of the 
interest of employees as well as employers. Along 
these lines, rather than by arbitrary legislation, 
lies the hope of peace in the industrial world, and 
an end of the paralysing and catastrophic stoppages." 

Birmingham Post. 

" Money and hard thinking he gave in plenty 
to found a system of housing which seems destined 
to alter the whole aspect of the industrial centres 
of the future*" 

Keue Freie Presse* 

In an article in the Nem Freie Presse, Vienna, 
a translation of which appeared in The Wayfarer 
under the title of " The Chocolate Uncle,” a writer 
described a visit to the Manor House some weeks 
ago 

" This wonderful old man seems to he a 
stranger to the splendour around him* Hb eyes 
arc turned inward* He seems to grow young again 
while he speaks of the time when he spent his 
Sunday mornings by teaching at a workmen's 
school , , , * He has learnt so much in those 
mornings ^ * * , * . His heart helped him to form 
into creative facts what his brain conceived as he 
taught . . . ." 

Welfare Work. 

" While rejecting the term * Welfare,' Mr. 
Cadbury insbted upon maintainmg in his own 
works the best possible material provisions w^hich 
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make for ivelfare.It is unusual to find in 

one man so many of the quaHties indispensable to 
social reform, Tvfr. Cadbury vvas a deeply religious 
man and an indefatigable worker—to a natural 
intelligence highly trained in business methods was 
added the pioneer instinct, strongly developed by 
personal experience of the needs and lives of 
working people/' 


SOME PERSONAL TRIBUTES, 

The Rev. Dr. F* B. Meyer, 

'' The home-call of George Cadbury will make 
a gap in not only the national life and great pubUc 
interests, but specially in the activities of the Free 
Church Council, of which he had been for nian>' 
years a steadfast friend and supporter. 

" By his unfailing generosity he maintained a 
vast net-work of machinery which will be serious!}^ 
affected by his decease/* 

Dr. Clifford, 

" C^orge Cadbury was one of England's 
Christian heroes, a brave and faithful soul of high 
and pure aims, of strong faitli, and unflagging 
service to his country and the, world. He loved the 
right and the true. He was earnest and patient 
and diligent in his search for truth and held fast 
the truth. He knew and ^xitiiessed and worked for 
it with all his might. 

Tlie world knows hts wide and fai-reaching 
philanthropies, his de%^otion to the most Christian 
and human ideals of business, his persistent and 
wise efforts to bridge the chasm between capital and 
industry, his personal zeal in promoting the welfare 
of the toiler/* 

Dr. J, H. Jowf.tt. 

” Mr, George Cadbury had a very simple 
religion, ft wrs. the Gospel of Love, Out of that 
Ck>spel of Love there sprang his pliiIan thropy and 
his boundless benevolences. Out of the same 
fontal spring there came all his enterprises in social 
reform. He not only brought his conscience into 
his relationships with liis fellow men, he brought 
his imagination. He alv'ays seemed to be seeking 
to realise how the other man felt. So there arose 
that wonderful organisation at Bournville, where 
every man, Avoman and child was considered not in 
the gross, but as individual units. His religious 
activities sought to cherish body, mind and soul. 
He was a citizen of the universe'and in his service 
the world was his parish." 

Dr. J, Scott Lidgett, 

" He extended princety generosity while pur¬ 
suing great comiiiereial enterprises without the 
tarnish and the spirit of greed.'* 

Sir George Newmax. 

** The buoyant, courageous, triumphant life 
of AA-hich we haA^e been Avitnesses, and by which 


Ave have been charged and made happy. We aU 
know that the goodness of disposition, the spirit of 
public service, the integrit}" and joy of life sprang 
not from an accident, but from the poAver and 
spirit of his faith/' 


The Rt, Hox. H. a, L. Fisher, 

Mr, H. A. L. Fisher (late President of the 
Board of Education}, referring to Day Coiitiiuiation 
Schools* said he aa-es inspired by the example of a 
great Birmingham citizen—Mr. George Cadbury— 
a famous man of business, a great philanthropist, 
an honour to the city. vA^hose firm Avas a pioneer in 
the sphere of day continuation education, as he AAfas 
one of the greatest heroes in the history of adult 
education. 

The spectacle of the admirable system of day 
continuation schools at Bourn ville show*ed every¬ 
body that the system could be worked Avhere there 
w'as a will, and that where there was a aauII there 
Avas a Avay, 

Rea‘. R. Creejj .Mekhdith (Vicar of BournvUle). 

George Cadbury was one of the feAv leaders 
Avlio were beloATd leaders ; his ideal of leadership 
was drawing in the cords of loA-e, He never said 
' Go forward/ but always ' Let us together go 
forth in the name of the Lard.* 

" Since 1 have liA^ed here I have been tre¬ 
mendously impressed by the fact that goodness, 
purity, truth become more possible to men and 
women dwelling in such surroundings than they 
can ever be to those Avhose environment is the 
grey drab dullness of crovA^dAHl city life/' 

^Ir. Sydjwev Pascall, 

Those of us Avho AA'cre in any way connected 
Avith him honour his name. He vA^as perhaps the 
first to apply the Christian principles to industry, 
and he blazed a trail which we should be proud to 
follow." 

Lord Leverhulme. 

" only was he one of those who introduced 
sympathy with the human element into business, 
but he strove hard to eliniiiiate the elements of 
greed from business methods, and to substitute 

motiA-es of ser\'ice. 

"It may be truly said of him that he made 
the Avorld a better place Avhile he Avas in it, and udav 
that lie is gone it is the poorer/' 

Mr, George Peverett, Xatioxal Adi lt School 
L'xiox, 

" All Adult School men and w'omen will mourn 
the passing of one Avho was a product as well as a 
leader, of the inoA-ement. He never lost touch with 
ordinary men, and in over 50 years of personal 
association Avith his fellow-members in tlie school 
he practised MazzinTs motto of education bv 
association. 
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GEORGE CADBURY AND HlS FATHER, 


"His long life has t^nlarged and enriched the 
lives of thousands who think of him as friend and 
comrade rather than as captain of industry and 
jiiorieer of housing and social reform/* 

Lady Franxes Balfour, 

" There has died in the last week one who will 
rank among the great philanthropists of his age, 

I\Ir. (ieorge Cadbury.He lived to see the 

city of his dreams, and as an old man he showed 
our Queen the fnlfilnient of his vision. * All I 
ask/ he w^ould say, ' is that everyone should live at 
peace and love one another/ , , , , , He wns 
asked to stand for Pariiament, but its ways were 
not his ways, I'he earthly ambitions, the ch^se 
for place and honours had no attractions for him. 
He commanded great wealth, and he kiiew^ it was a 
talent entrusted to his care. He invested it in the 
Christian State, for the cominon weal of its people. 
It is said that Bishop Gore, when his See was that 
of Birmingham, w-hkh he created and endowed, 
used to seek out Bournville and its master builder 
when in need of spiritual refresliment. a dream 
city, out of the shims of Birmingham/' 

The General Secretary,--The Bkotherhood 
Movement. 

" We recall his generous service in the cause of 
brotherhood, and feel that our movement has 
always been very intimately identified with the 
purposes and enterprises which marked the social, 
national, religious, and industrial outlook and 
activities of Mr, Cadhu^*3^" 

National Houbino v\xd Town Planning Council. 

" For generations to conic the memor>^ of this 
great Knglishman w'ill remain as that of a pioneer 
in a movement fraught with incalculable possi* 
bilities of future good." 
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M KS. ALEXANDER’S story of the Cadbur>^ 
genealogy in the life of her father, '‘Riehard 
Cadbury, of Birnungham/^ is of interest not 
only for tlie material itself but for the romance 
which It reveals as investing family history generally, 
and the fascination there is in genealogical research 
and record—a fascination which Richard Cadbury 
must have expencticed in his long making of " The 
Family Book" of the Cadbniy^s. 

We learn from it that the name '' Cadbury " 
is of British origin, or cad meaning a 

stronghold/' and buvg, softened into hurVi a hill. 

The name occurs several times in the Soutli of 
England—North and South Cadbury in Somerset, 
Cadbury in Devon, Cadbury near Clevedon, 
Cadbury near Yatton, Cadbury Banks south of 
AfaJvern, each of these places presenting the same 
feature, an isolated hill top trenched and fortified 
with earthworks. Of these the best known is 
Cadbury Castle, the steep fortress-crowned hill 
oversh^owing the little village of South Cadbury 


Somerset, where stood {according to many authori¬ 
ties) the far-famed Camelot. About eight miles 
north of Exeter is another Cadbury, of which 
nothing is now left but a few cottages, built on the 
side of the hill, and a camp occupied by General 
Fairfax in the Civil War 

*' The surname of Cadbu^^” says Mrs. 
Alexander. was no doubt derived from these 
western villages, and every known family bearing 
tJie name can be traced to one of the three counties 
of Somerset, Devon, or Dorset, The Dorsetshire 
family living in and around Wareham almost 
certainly were descended from the Somersetshire 
stock 

The first recorded instance of the name is 
that of William de Cade be ri of Cadeberi, Somerset, 
where he had lands under the Lord of New march, 
in the reign of Henry IL in Il6fi ; and from this 
year onwards for four hundred years there is mention 
in various documents of thirty*three Cadburys, all 
of whom lived in the south of England, and mostly 
in the south-west . , . 



JOEL CADBURY, OF EXETER, AND HIS WTFE. 
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" In t3l4 an entry appears in a Latin document 
of Johannes Cadbury, who fell among the slain in 
the battle of Bannockbunu William le Mareschal 
of Cadbury received the King's (Edward III/s) 
pardon for rebellion at Wallingford on March 23th, 
1327, William Cadbury lived at East Stoke 
Montacute (Somerset), and at the end of the four¬ 
teenth century married Margaret, daughter of Sir 
Robert T^tirner of Pulham, Dorset. Thomas 
Cadbury is returned among the gentry of the 
County of Kent in the twelfth year of King 
Henr>" Vf. (U34), and at hb death gave, by his 
^vill, lands to maintain one lamp for ever in the 
church of St. George. Canterbury, 

During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
five Cadburys were incumbents in various Somerset¬ 
shire livings, and as late as I GOO other niembers of 
the family served the Church of England in the 
capacity of minister and churchwarden, 

" Early in the sixteenth century a Nicholas 
Cadburv and his wife Eleanor made for themselves 
a home at Ware ham, in Dorset, It was from this 
home that Sir William Pitt took lib wife, Edith 
Cadbury, who was burn in 1507 and died in 1033. 
The Cadbury coat-of-arms, quartered with that of 
the Pitt's b to be found on the funeral certificate 
of Sir William Pitt in the Herald’s College, and over 
the recumbent figures of himself and Ub wife on 
the family tomb in tlie Church of Stratfield-Saye, a 
few miles south of Reading. Beneath is the motto, 
Fjs uniia forUor, a motto which was adopted and 
handed on by Richard's grandfather, Richard 
Tapper Cadbury.” 

On June IGth, 1557, the register of the Parish 
of Uficulma records the interment of William 
Cadbury of that parish, and from this point 
onwards, to tlie birth of Richard Cadbury, the 
family records give father and sun for ten genera¬ 
tions. For over two centuries the life of the family 
w-as centred around the little towji,s of UfTcuhne, 
Culms toe k, and Hemyock, in South Devonshire. 
Mrs, Alexander says that at one time there were 
many prosperous woollen mills along the course of 
the River Culm, and some members of the family 
appear to have been interested in tbe woollcu 
trade, 

” James of Memyock. born 1G33/' she con- 
tinues. ” married twice and had a large family. 
Hb eldest son, James, alone appears to have lived 
to have children, and from him are descended in 
two branches all the members of the family at the 
present time. The eldest son, James (the third in 
aiiccession), went to live at Halbert on, Devon, and 
founded an offshoot of the family, which settled in 
London, and of which all male heirs are now extinct. 
Mark, John, and Robert, brothers of James, became 
members of the Society of Friends early in the 
eighteenth century, and from this point it is easy 
to trace the family history in fullest detail through 
the well-kept records of that religions societ\\ In 


1725 the above-mentioned John married Hannah 
Tapper, of Exeter,” 

Hannah's father, Richard Tapper, was one of 
George Fox's companions in persecution, and a 
small Bible which belonged to him passed into the 
possession of his great-grandson, Richard Tapper 
Cadbury, of Birmingham, who in turn left it to his 
eldest great-grandson, Richard Tapper Cadbury, of 
Philadelphia, U.S.A.. 

” John, the wool comber of Exeter, and his 
wife Hannah, had five children, all of whom died 
in infancy except theii son Joel, who was born bi 
1732. An old silver snuff-box, in the Lid of which 
b a beautiful little miniature of Joel when a child, 
was amongst Richard Cadbnryb special treasures. 
The miniature is painted by Harry Gruth, portrait- 
painter to George IL about 1737. Joel became a 
serge-maker in his native town of Exeter. He 
married twice, Sarah Fox, of Falmouth, and Sarah 
Moon, of Bristol- John, the eldest son, an 
accountant at Teignmouth, had no children : Joel, 
the second, a stockbroker and silk mercer in London 
married Frances Brewster Fry, and had two 
daughters, both of whom died young ; a younger 
brother lived only eighteen years The fourth son, 



RICHARD TAPPER CADRURY. 
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RICHARD TAPPER CADBURY’S 
SONS, 

Jo^l Benjamin Head 

John 



RICHARD TAPPER CADBURY’S 
DAUGHTERS, 

Left to right: Sarah (Barrow), Maria. Ann, 
Emma (Gibbins), 


Henry, emigrated to Aincrica, married, and died 
at the age of forty-si 

Mrs. Alexander points ont that again in a Large 
family one son only remained to continue the name 
m this case the youngest. Richard Tapper Cadbury, 
George Cadbury's grandfather, whose removal from 
Exeter to Bipiingham marked the eventual dis¬ 
appearance of the Cadbury family from the south 
of England. 

On their nioiher’s side man^- of Richard and 
George Cadbury's forebears were settled for 
generations in the hill-country to the north of 
Lancashire. 

Richard Tapper Cadbury left Exeter as a boy 
of fourteen, and ftrst served an apprenticeship to a 
draper at Gloucester. Moving to London, he was 
for several years with Jaiiper and Ann Capper, 
hnen-drapers, of Gracechurch Street, and in 179-t 
started the drapery business in Bull Street, Bir¬ 
mingham, in partnership with Josh. Rutter, Two 
years later he was married to Pdizabeth Head, of 
Ipswich, and settled for the first three years of 
their married life in the Old Square, where their 
first three children—Sarah, Benjamin Head, and 
Joel {the founder of the American branch of the 


Cadbury family) were born. There were m all ten 
children, live sons and five daughters, whose long 
lives covered a century of Birmingham life. The 
youngest daughter, Emma, afterwards Mrs. Gibbins, 
lived until 1905. The lives of Richard Tapper 
Cadbury and his youngest daughter, Emma, thus 
extended over the very long period of 137 vears 
(17fi8 to 1905), ' ’ 


The unusual age to which the members of the 
Cadbury family lived was some years ago the subject 
of a short article in the Boumville BVjrifes Magazine. 
Richard Tapper Cadbury himself lived to hQ 
ninety-two. Four of his children died young. The 
ages of tlie others were as follows 


Sarah (Barrow) ... 

... 801 yean 

Benjamin Head ... 

8U „ 

Joel .. 

71 

Maria 

... ,, 

John 

... 87i 

James 

S5| ,, 

Ann 

63 

Emma Joel (Gibbins) 



This made an average age amongst the eight of 
over eighty-onc years. 
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and BrKtol. 

HetJ Offices: ( 

l.andqrt, Capetown ^ IMontrealf 
Depots I , Sydney, Metbourne, Adelaide, Brisbane, 
t WellJngton, N,Z. 


From 


Telegripfiic Addres^n: Cadbury ^ Welllnrtoii. 
Telephone 57 ^^- 

Mpmorantrum 


Cadburys & Frys (N.Z.) Ltd. 

COCOA & CHOCOLATE MANUFACTURERS 




By Royal Authority. 


Ghujnee Street, 

Wellington, 

NewZeaf-a-fid. 



J92 .. 



Dear Sir or Madam, 


We have pleasure in advising you that we have 
this day posted to you a Jewel Casket, containing an assortment of our 
Chocolate, as prize for coupon sheet received correctly filled with coupons 
from Bournville Cocoa. We hope the prize will give you satisfaction, and 
trust that you will see your way to compete again, and we shall he delighted 
to number you again among the competitors, as we do not restrict our friends 
to one prize. 


Yours faithfully, 


CADBURYS & FRYS (N.Z.) Ltd. 



















